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■US.  ABISt 


THE  WAR  AND 
STORE  EQUIPMENT 


—  Gradually,  our  production  facilities  are  being  absorbed  by  war 
work.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

—  Many  of  our  designers  and  field  representatives  have  entered 
the  service,  leaving  a  reduced  staff  operating  out  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  our  four  branches  in  New  York.  Pittsburgh.  Chicago,  and 
Memphis — also  our  Portland.  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles  plants. 

—  Since  it  is  the  wish  of  the  government  that  all  manufacturing 
facilities  be  devoted  to  war  work,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
in  time  even  store  equipment  which  does  not  actually  require 
critical  materials  may  not  be  available.  Each  day  sees  further 
restrictions  on  all  materials  for  civilian  use. 

—  However,  with  stock  equipment  which  has  been  accumulated 
over  a  period  of  the  past  few  months,  we  are  still  serving  retailers 
who  recpiire  our  type  of  modern  facilities  for  replacinf^  personnel 
which  has  been  scwrifived  for  war  work. 

—  While  the  calls  of  our  field  representatives  will  be  limited,  and 
our  solicitation  of  business  thus  curtailed,  we  will  be  able  to  render 
service  upon  request  and  will  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  our 
customers  as  stated  as  long  as  we  are  permitted  to  do  so  without 
interfering  with  our  war  production. 

—  In  helping  replace  the  human  element  in  retailing  we  feel  we 
are  contributing  to  the  Nation’s  objective — the  winning  of  this  war. 


ni*  Coupon  or  a  request  on  your  Letterhead  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  information  by  mail. 


Grand  Rapids  Stora  Equipment  Cnmpan) 

Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 

□  We  arc  interested  in  particuiars  regarding  yeur  available 


IIP  X  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  I  □  Have  representative  call  when  in  vicinity 

9^  Main  Offices  and  Factories.  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan — Portland.  Oregon  ^  . . .  . 

and  Lot  Angeles.  Calif.  •  Licensed  Factory.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  I  Address . . . . . . . . . . . . . — 

Offices  and  Showrooms,  New  York,  Chicago.  Pittsburgh,  Memphis  I  . 

'  City  .  State  . 
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when  in  vicinity 


Mow,  ooliiparo  the  Jenny 
with  the  Mule-Spinnin*: 
inaehinery  invented  by 
Samuel  Crumpton  in  ITT*)  to  pnahiee 
fine  quality  yarns  and  suhsequently 
improved  to  be  made  "self-aeting". 
Immediately  you  can  appreciate  w  hat 
more  continuous  movement  meant  to 
the  spinning  of  yarn. 

This  old  engraving  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Nearly  all  inventions  of 
textile  machinery  up  to  that  time  had 
lieen  directed  solely  at  increasing  pro¬ 


duction.  The  "nude"*,  however,  had 
as  its  primary  objective  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  finer  qualities  of  \arn  and 
its  development  carried  cotton  manu¬ 
facture  ''to  a  jierfection  it  would  not 
have  otherwise  attained."  It  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  increased  efiiciency 
in  textile  manufacture  that  resulted 
from  continuous  motion. 

Just  as  the  "mule"’  eliminated  the 
stopping,  starting  and  changing  of 
the  jenny,  so  has  Industriars  "Con¬ 
tinuous  Proi'ess"’ eliminated  the  stop¬ 


ping.  starting  and  changing  «*f  ciHi- 
,\entional  rayon  varn  pnaiuction.  In 
one  ctmtinuous  o|)eration.  SPUN-LO 
yarn  is  spun,  washed,  bleached,  treat¬ 
ed,  dried  and  twisted. 

And  once  again  process  improve¬ 
ment  has  meant  prixluct  improve¬ 
ment,  for  SPUN-LO  yarn,  made  by 
the  "Continuous  PnK'ess.""  is  virtually 
free  from  knots  and  broken  filament# 
and  is  more  uniform  in  strength, 
lustre  and  denier.  Increased  weaving 
eflliciencv  is  its  natural  result. 


s"  *^xm/w  Ao 

\J  Kru  r.  S.  I'dl.OIT.  Q 


«<^COIVTl!VUOVS  PROCESS 
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^^HALLENGED  by  the  need  for  a  maximum  war  effort,  America 
is  organizing  on  the  Home  Front  as  never  before  to  educate  our 
people  to  the  importance  of  eating  proper  foods. 

Retailers  selling  groceries  should  know  what  foods  are  approved 
by  the  government  under  the  National  Nutrition  Program. 

An  all  inclusive  story  of  nutrition  will  be  told  in  the  August  issue 
of  THE  BULLETIN.  Read  the  rules  and  regulations  in  order  that 
you  may  cooperate.  Learn  the  vitamin  contents  of  labeled  foods  that 
meet  the  government’s  specifications.  Know  your  groceries — it’s  important. 


Read  the  August  Issue  of 
THE  BULLETIN 
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\aunderings  •  ■ 

to  remind  you 

\Vhich  add  up 
maiority  of  • 
;ct  on  famous-va 


MILLIONS  OF  PATRIOTIC  HOUSEWIVES 


ARE  SIGNING 


USE 

CHATHAM’S 


*”'.  m*' 


I  ““i  load 


INFORMATIVE  LABELS 

TO  AID  THEM  IN  BUYING  CAREFULLY 
AND  TAKING  CARE  OF  THEIR  BLANKETS 
- AND  THUS  AVOIDING  WASTE  |s^ 

FOR  INSTANCE— THIS  IS  A 
TYPICAL  CHATHAM  BLANKET  LABEL 


WHAT  IS  IT  MADE  OF?  / 

What  is  the  blanket  fabrit  moc/e  of?  | 

^ 

What  is  the  binding  material?  r— — •> 

I - 1/ 

WHAT  SERVICE  WILL  IT  GIVE? 

Is  the  size  large  enough?  | 

I - ^ 

_ k 

How  much  does  it  weigh?  | 

- 1/ 

Will  this  blanket  wear  well?  I  ^ 

How  warm  is  it  by  test?  j  ^ 

Is  it  colorfast  to  washing?  |  ^ 

Will  it  shrink  too  much?  I 

>WHAT  CARE  SHOULD  IT  GET? 

How  should  this  blanket  be  washed?  I 

- 

How  should  I  store  this  blanket?  i  ^ 

I - ^ 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

57  WORTH  STREET  NEW  YORK  OTY 


yRk\M 


BLANKET 


WARMTH  WITH  SERVICE 


SI  TTON  72  X 

l  «.f  2.V-1  vA  rj 


BEAD  THE  SPEanCATIONS  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THIS  LABEl 


MOilNCM  FICIRES  ARE  FOR  THE  TTPE  OF  BLANKET 
CONSTRICTION  DESCRIBED  ON  FRONT  OF  THIS  LABEL 


1  CKATIUM  WIMMI M  STA^OMDS  \ 

SlU 

BUafcHB  bImmM  W  Imr  r— ihIi  m  tmtk. 
to  Ri*!  M  iIm  f«*(.  Mid  wide  raMigh  !• 
hMig  4»«ni  mwc  iIm  aMr*  et  Um  mi. 

ITMB.  EKira  BlM  b  dMirabb. 

Sb^Bad* 

Daablaiada 

7<KtO 

WEICMT 

TW  aalflM  al  •  blMfcrt  cMlriWle*  dl- 
Mth  «•  b*  varMllL  Wl  Ika  bar  iboMld 
ba  taaaldrri  d  aa  •rH  a*  iba  ctiwaia  ia 
abteb  Iba  htaabal  b  la  be  aaad. 

«.4aB. 

fart^rd. 

IHRdBIUTt 

1W  darabilbr  af  a  blaabH  b  Jadgad  br 
Iba  MBabaa  af  paaadi  *>«■**  ii  lakaa  la 
baaab  iba  aaaa  aad  bUbig  yaraa.  Higbaa 
taaaOa  aiaaaglb  aaaaa  laagra  iraaa. 

CaabMatbad 
Barf-  M  Iba. 
rubag 

IS  Iba. 

WARNTa 

Tbpraal  taaaaabRaUa  laiH  tba  aaMaai 
af  badr  baai  abbb  aacapai  ibaaagb  blaa> 
ba«  fabair.  IM  paiait  b  a«rraga  ratiag 
(faa  SI,  lb.,  ab^aal  blaakai).  bal  bigbaa 
fatal  ratiag  araai  gtaabi  aaaabb. 

coioji  f4sr.vcs$ 

Calaa  faaiacM  ta  aaabtag  b  gaadad  a« 

-FMa".  -Caad**.  aa  ~taaallaal~.  All 
Mm^  “bb^  b^a^BUglMlA.  aad 

BUakal  Calaa 
“Fab- 

Biadl^  Calaa 

SMRiSKACE 

bbriakaga  la  aatbbig  aa  dry  alaaaiag 
dafpadi  a  graat  daal  aa  abHbra  prafra 
t«*aaalbai  aaa  faSaaad.  bal  M  tbaald 
aal  asaaad  !•%  la  widlb  ar  laagib. 

(Maxbaaai 
•balabaga 
aflarSaaab.) 
Lraglb->IB^ 
Vidtfi— !•% 

FOLLOV  THESE  INSTRL'CTIONS  FOR  PROPER  CAR! 


Al  Ihr  l.l^nk.  l  in  lilt  A.li  ..  (lurjlrls 

Ihr  I.UiikH  f.Tl,rir  ^ijur.Ei  p  lUK  |.a  ImihI— ••lb 

A.^1.1  II..I  nr  I. .1.1  rii....  ...H  -l.i.i.k  t)..  fabrir 
.1  l.l^nk.l-  in  rB|Ml  A..il.r— li  .nf  pa.i.Ia  ..a.f  ihr  linr 


Ull.  pUrr.l  in  ^nil  hIh.uI  P..rli  I 


CHATHAM  MANVFACTt'RINC  CO.,  ELKIN.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Chatham  is  mcriring  millions  of  Specification  Blankets  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
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Are  Subsidies  to  Consumer  Goods  Industries  Necessary? 


July  2,  1942 

NE  day  last  week  a  government  econo¬ 
mist  came  in  to  talk  to  us  about  the 
subject  of  government  subsidies  as  a 
jx)ssible  adjunct  to  the  price  control  system 
of  OPA.  He  said  he  had  an  open  mind  on 
the  subject  and  could  see  some  advantages 
and  some  disadvantages  to  the  establishment 
of  such  subsidies.  The  worst  feature  of  sub¬ 
sidies,  he  seemed  to  think,  was  the  possible 
jx)litical  abuse  which  might  spring  from  the 
practice.  On  the  other  hand,  he  believed  sub¬ 
sidies  might  have  the  advantage  of  permitting 
marginal  concerns  to  continue  producing 
without  allowing  price  increases  to  other  con¬ 
cerns  which  did  not  need  them.  He  took  for 
an  example  subsidies  for  certain  pnxiucers  of 
copper. 

We  think  our  friend  did  not  go  deep 
enough  into  the  subject.  No  jump  from  the 
marginal  producers  of  copper  to  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  consumers’  goods  would  seem  to  be 
warranted.  Copper  was  placed  in  the  earth 
by  .Mother  Nature.  It  occurs  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  forms,  in  many  different  places  under 
widely  differing  conditions.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  produced  only  by  expensive  deep 
mine  operations.  In  other  cases  it  occurs  in 
the  form  of  large  surface  deposits  where  it 
may  be  quarried.  In  some  cases  the  ores  are 
more  refractory  and  harder  to  handle  than  in 
others.  In  some  cases  the  ores  are  rich,  in 
others  the  values  are  lower.  Hence  some 
mines  can  produce  proHtably  at  a  price  which 
would  bankrupt  others. 

-\gain  copper  is  one  of  the  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  which  government  must  have  to  make 
^^ar.  No  matter  by  what  means,  the  produc¬ 


tion  of  copper  must  be  brought  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum.  It  is  wise  to  use  subsidies  or  any  other 
device  which  will  increase  the  production  of 
copper. 

When,  howexer,  we  consider  subsidies  for 
producers  and  distributors  of  consumers' 
goods  we  find  a  different  situation.  To  begin 
with,  lalx)r  costs,  because  of  union  activities 
and  federal  laws,  are  likely  to  be  on  some  sort 
of  parity  among  different  producers.  They 
buy  their  raw  materials  in  the  open  market 
and  thus  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  wide 
divergence  of  such  costs.  .As  a  result  all  the 
members  of  a  particular  industry— except  for 
such  inevitable  things  as  differences  in  man¬ 
agement  ability  and  the  efficiency  of  plants— 
are  likely  to  face  very  similar  conditions. 
Consequently,  if  subsidies  are  to  be  given  to 
certain  members  of  such  a  group  it  seems 
likely  the  result  will  be  that  all  members  of 
that  group  will  have  to  have  equal  considera¬ 
tion. 

That  would  be  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a 
general  price  increase,  except  that  instead  of 
it  being  a  direct  out-and-out  increase  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  paying  the  increase  and  tak¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  pxK'kets  of  tax  payers.  It 
seems  to  us  that  no  one  can  question  the  state¬ 
ment  that  individual  consumers  can  always 
spend  their  money  more  economically  than 
government  can  do  it  for  them.  Any  system 
of  government  subsidies  would  require  ad¬ 
ministration.  There  would  have  to  be  an 
army  of  accountants  and  administrators  to 
check  up  on  the  books  of  the  candidate  for  a 
subsidy  and  in  the  long  run  it  probably 
xvould  cost  considerably  more  to  grant  a  sub¬ 
sidy  than  to  allow  a  price  increase  which 
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Hoiv  did  the  first  year  of  the  defense  effort  affect 

department  stores? 

How  did  YOUR  storeys  resnits  compare  w^ith  the  average? 

The  Harvard  Report  on 
Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores  in  1941 

Wili  give  you  the  answers  lo  these  pertinent  questions 

This  Report  published  annually  for  the  past  22  years  is  today  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  authorities  on  operating  results  of  department  and  specialty  stores.  Several  hundred 
stores,  both  large  and  small,  and  located  in  all  sections  of  the  country  have  participated  in 
this  study. 

These  findings  will  answer  hundreds  of  questions  and  point  out  the  trends  in  retail  operation, 
taking  place  as  a  result  of  all-out  defense  and  war  effort. 

Sales  data,  gross  margin,  profit  showings,  payroll,  buying  and  merchandising,  real  estate  costs, 
insurance,  supplies  and  other  expenses  are  all  covered  in  this  comprehensive  Report. 

Today  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  retailing  comparisons  of  your  operations 
with  those  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  are  necessary. 

Send  your  order  today  to  insure  receiving  this  important  Report  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press. 


Price  to  Members  $1.00  per  copy 

Price  to  Non-Members,  Prepaid  $2.50  per  copy 

Quemtity  Discounts 
10  to  99  copies  25% 

100  copies  or  more 


ORDER  FORM 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send .  copy/ies  of  the  Harvard  Report— “Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1941.” 

Individual  . 

Firm  . 

Street  . 

To  facilitate  delivery 

please  remit  with  order.  City  and  State  . 

Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  city. 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


would  permit  the  consumer  to  pay  his  own 
way  and  would  allow  the  producer  to  keep 
his  self-respect. 

To  permit  prices  to  be  based  on  costs  need 
not  be  an  invitation  to  inflation.  If  it  led 
to  inflation  it  would  only  be  because  costs 
were  uncontrolled  and  with  prices  based  on 
costs  the  prices  would  increase  as  costs  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  weak  spot 
in  the  present  effort  to  control  prices,  because 
Mr.  Henderson’s  controls  do  not  control 
costs.  In  fact  they  largely  ignore  costs  as  the 
proper  basis  for  prices. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  should  not  dogmati¬ 
cally  insist  there  can  be  no  situation  in  which 
subsidies  to  consumer  goods  industries  may 
not  be  justifiable  and  necessary,  but  we  think 
that  at  a  time  of  rather  general  full  employ¬ 
ment,  with  purchasing  power  higher  than  it 
perhaps  has  ever  been,  it  should  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  even  to  consider  subsidies.  A  proper 
pricing  policy,  based  on  costs,  with  costs  con¬ 
trolled  against  the  fKJSsibility  of  reckless  up¬ 
ward  spiralling,  would  seem  to  be  what  is 
needed. 

In  the  time  to  come,  after  the  war  is  over, 
when  we  may  run  into  wide-spread  unem¬ 
ployment  and  purchasing  power  may  decline 
to  dangerously  low  levels  the  subsidy  idea 
w'ould  deserve  far  more  consideration  than  it 
does  now. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  argument 
against  government  price  control.  VV'e  believe 
such  control  is  necessary  but  it  seems  axio¬ 
matic  that  prices  cannot  be  controlled  unless 
the  costs  which  make  up  the  price  structure 
are  also  controlled.  It  seems  doubtful  if  we 
can  for  long  have  a  solidly  frozen  price  level. 
If  the  government’s  system  proves  to  be  the 
equivalent  to  digging  in  its  heels  and  slow¬ 
ing  dow'n  the  upw'ard  movement  of  prices,  so 
as  to  keep  prices  within  an  area  of  compara¬ 
tive  safety,  that  is  as  much  as  we  can  expect 
during  a  period  of  universal  war.  Everybody 
has  too  much  at  stake  for  us  to  take  any 
chances  on  a  completely  uncontrolled  econo¬ 
my  at  this  time. 


WE  APPRECIATE  THE  ORCHIDS  ' 

An  orchid  is  one  of  those  things  which 
doesn’t  have  much  value  unless  it  is 
presented  by  someone  of  whom  one 
thinks  well.  During  the  last  few  months  the 
Association  has  had  quite  a  lot  of  orchids  vol¬ 
untarily  presented  to  it  by  many  members. 
We  value  them  highly,  both  because  they 
have  come  quite  spontaneously  and  because 
they  come  from  some  of  the  best  stores  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  gratification  to  the 
staff  of  the  Association  and  to  its  officers  that 
circumstances  today  call  for  so  much  in  the 
way  of  service  to  members  of  the  organization 
and  the  trade.  It  should  likewise  be  a  matter 
of  self-congratulation  and  assurance  to  mem¬ 
bers  that  they  have  made  it  possible  to  build 
an  association  in  our  trade  which  today  is 
strong  and  experienced  and  with  facilities 
which  permit  this  continued  service. 

Your  Association  is  carrying  on  its  work 
under  much  the  same  conditions  as  you  are 
operating  your  store.  It  is  experiencing  ris¬ 
ing  costs.  Our  bills  for  paper  and  postage  and 
traveling  have  greatly  increased  and  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  steady  hand  on  expendi¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds.  Fortunately  your  officers 
and  directors  realize  that  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  do  the  job  and  we  have  not  been 
severely  handicapped  in  any  direction. 

Among  the  encouraging  manifestations  of 
trade  approval  of  the  Association  is  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  number  of  stores  which 
have  not  been  members  are  filing  applications 
for  membership.  We  believe  that  stores  gen¬ 
erally  realize  that  an  Association  like  ours  is 
a  necessity  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
in  times  like  these.  If  you  can  do  anything 
in  your  own  locality  to  strengthen  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  we  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  see  the  wisdom  of  inviting  de¬ 
sirable  stores  into  membership. 

Meanwhile  we  want  to  thank  many  of  you 
for  the  pleasant  letters  which  make  our  mail 
more  than  unusually  interesting.  Coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  great  thing. 
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of  charge,  at  aoy  National  Cash  Register  Company  ^ 
office.  They  can  also  be  obtained  from  state  ^ 
and  local  Retail  Committee  Chairmen.  * 
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RETAILERS  FOR  VICTORY ! 


iVe  Are  Cooperating 


THE  BULLETIN 
JULY,  1942 


By  LEW  HAHN 


Thousands  of  this  NRDGA— sponsored 
poster  have  been  distributed  to  stores. 


in  the  investing  classes.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  investment  of  funds  know%  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  government  is  the  most  reliable  debtor 
to  whom  anyone  can  lend  money.  They  know  that 
if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the  government’s 
bonds  were  not  good  nothing  else  which  they  could 
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these  people  will  be  found  reluctant,  to  buy  War 
Bonds,  but  they  will  buy  with  a  different  point  of 
view  and  it  will  require  a  different  form  of  stimulus 
tO}  make  them  buyers. 

They  must  be  induced  to  buy  bonds  as  an  obliga¬ 
tion  which  they  must  feel  to  support  their  govern- 
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ment.  To  feel  that  obligation  we  must  appeal  to  their 
emotions.  That  means  a  strong  appeal  to  patriotism. 
Arguments  that  the  bonds  are  a  sound  and  profitable 
form  of  investment  can  be  only  secondary  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  these  people.  They  are  not  accustomed 
to  looking  for  sound  investments.  They  do  not  think 
in  such  terms  and  if  the  appeal  is  made  on  that  basis 
it  may  create  the  reaction  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  others  ready  and  eager  to  snap  up  an  investment 
so  promising.  In  order  to  sell  these  bonds  to  the  great 
mass  of  Americans  they  should  be  brought  to  a  point 
where  they  would  be  willing  to  buy  to  help  the  gov¬ 
ernment  even  if  they  believed  they  never  would  get 
a  p>enny  back  of  what  they  put  up. 

Awakening  Patriotic  Favor 

It  is  here  that  retail  stores  can  play  a  great  part  in 
helping  to  create  the  emotional  condition  which  will 
lead  the  public  to  want  to  buy  these  bonds.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  banks  or  the  f>ost  ofl&ces  could  success¬ 
fully  fill  this  role,  but  the  stores  are  so  close  to  the 
public,  and  their  contacts  are  on  so  human  a  basis, 
that  it  should  be  p)Ossible  for  retailers  to  render  a 
great  service  at  this  time.  The  stores  are  accustomed 
to  influencing  the  actions  of  their  customers.  Surely 
any  agency  which  can  keep  the  women  of  America 
eager  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changing  fashion  picture 
does  not  require  suggestions  as  to  how  to  lead  the 
public  into  the  purchase'  of  bonds  while  the  nation  is 
at  war. 

Whatever  is  done  it  is  necessary  to  app>eal  to  the 
emotions.  The  deepest  and  most  influential  exper¬ 
iences  of  men  and  women  occur  in  the  field  of  the 
emotions.  The  average  balanced  individual  is  likely 
to  resent  any  imputation  that  he  is  “emotional"  be¬ 
cause  the  term  seems  to  imply  that  his  acts  spring 
from  some  form  of  sloppy  sentimentalism  instead  of 


intellectual  processes.  However,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
attempt  to  obscure  the  fact  that  until  it  is  disciplined 
by  the  emotions  the  mind  does  not  begin  to  put  away 
thoughts  of  self  as  its  first  consideration.  It  seems  fair 
to  say  that  all  of  the  qualities  which  ennoble  the  in¬ 
dividual  must  have  their  base  in  the  emotions  rather 
than  in  the  mind  itself. 

Is  the  nation  at  war?  “Very  well”,  says  the  intellect, 
“let  someone  else  do  the  fighting  and  the  dying;  I  will 
protect  myself.”  Someone  must  buy  Iwnds?  “Well,” 
says  the  mind,  “I  can  use  my  money  to  better  advan¬ 
tage.” 

“But”,  say  the  emotions,  “you  love  your  country; 
you  value  freedom;  think  what  this  nation  has  done 
for  you;  this  is  the  time  to  be  unselfish,  the  time  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  things  you  love— go  and  do  your 
parti” 

This  is  the  reaction  which  must  be  created.  There 
are  some  good  folks  who  think  that  what  they  term 
“flag-waving”  is  not  necessary  in  this  war  but  we  l)e- 
lieve  there  never  was  a  time  when  emotional  appeals 
were  so  needed  as  they  are  today.  The  advertising 
and  the  window  displays  of  retail,  stores  can  do  much 
to  awaken  the  latent  patriotic  fervor  of  the  people. 


Retailers  Exercise  Great  Influence 

The'  leading  retail  stores  of  any  community  are 
jjerhaps  more  influential  than  their  operators  may 
realize.  The  store  is  a  place  of  continuing  interest  to 
the  general  public,  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the  in¬ 
dustries  within  its  territory.  When  the  store  becomes 
enthusiastic  about  something  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  that  thing  immediately  elicits  more 
than  normal  interest.  When  the  leaders  of  business 
life  show  by  their  own  attitude,  and  their  course  of 
action,  that  they  believe  a  thing  like  the  sale  of  War 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  late  in  June  devoted  its  Market  Street  bank  of  windows  to 
institutional  and  patriotic  messages.  The  one  shown  here  features  National  Magazines 
which  devoted  July  covers  to  illustrations  of  the  .\merican  flag,  as  a  part  of  the  Buy  War 
Stamps  and  Bonds  campa^n. 
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AMERICAN  HEROES  DAY 


Will  Climax  July  Bond  Drive 

By  Richard  G.  Meybohm 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Bugles,  music,  parades, 
speeches  and  pretty  girls 
ushered  in  what  promises  to 
be  a  most  highly  successful  “Retail¬ 
ers  for  Victory”  campaign— that  is, 
if  the  results  of  the  first  day  of  the 
retailers’  nation-wide  drive  to  sell 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  fairly  accurate  barometer. 
Reports  received  by  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
from  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Trade  Boards,  large  and  small 
stores  throughout  the  country  show 
the  results  of  well  planned  open¬ 
ing  day  campaigns. 

A  Good  Start  Everywhere 

Here  is  just  a  sample  of  the  re¬ 
ports  that  have  been  sent  to  us. 

(1)  A  leading  New  Orleans  store 
wires:  “JULY  QUOTE  PAST  ON 
FIRST  DAY  OF  DRIVE. ’’ 

(2)  From  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
comes  word  that  “Not  only  are 
Bond  sales  going  over  but  mer¬ 
chandise  sales  increased  around 
50%  July  1.” 

(3)  Several  of  the  larger  New 
York  stores  surpassed  July  quota 
on  the  first  day  of  the  drive. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  prevailed  on 
July  1  and  its  attendant  success. 

It  must  be  stressed,  however, 
that  this  all-important  “Retailers 
for  Victory”  campaign  is  not  of  one 


day’s  duration  but  the  fact  that  a 
billion  dollars  is  no  mean  sum  to 
raise  even  though  the  product 
offered  is  the  very  best  that  can  be 
purchased. 

The  accomplishment  of  the 
original  plan  will  require  a  con¬ 
tinued  effort  and  a  continued  en¬ 
thusiasm  particularly  toward  the 
end  of  the  allotted  period  when 
all  promotion  campaigns  have  a 
tendence  to  bog  down.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  review  your  Anni¬ 
versary  Sale  campaigns  and  you 
will  understand  thoroughly  what 
we  mean. 

Many  of  the  Merchants’  Com¬ 
mittees  fully  realize  this  situation 
and  have  planned  programs  for 
their  communities  which  have  the 
specific  intent  to  keep  interest  and 
sales  running  high  for  the  complete 
month. 

A  Long  Pull 

In  developing  their  program 
they  have  not  planned  for  just  a 
big  day  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
just  a  single  month,  they  have  laid 
plans  for  a  long  and  hard  pull. 

As  Walter  Anderson,  Promotion 
Director  of  the  Erie  County  Com¬ 
mittee  on  “Retailers  for  Victory” 
Campaign  in  presenting  their  pro¬ 
motional  plan  to  the  merchants  of 
that  county  said,  “This  plan  starts 
at  once.  It  carries  through  July.  It 
continues  after  July.  It  proposes  a 


joint  and  cooperative  effort.  Sell¬ 
ing  Stamps  and  Bonds  isn’t  a  one 
day  or  one  month  job  nor  is  it  an 
individual  job.  It  is  a  job  for  the 
duration  and  it’s  a  big  cooperative, 
all-out  Erie  County  job  in  which 
every  retailer  will  have  to  co¬ 
operate  to  make  it  A  BIG 
SUCCESS.” 

That’s  the  kind  of  thinking  and 
planning  which  it  is  going  to  take 
to  sell  that  billion.  And  that’s  the 
kind  of  thinking  and  planning 
which  is  being  done  by  a  great 
number  of  Retailers’  Committees 
in  communities  from  the  East  to 
the  West  Coast. 

American  Heroes  Day 

“Retailers  for  Victory”  is  ex- 
pected  to  reach  its  peak  on 
AMERICAN  HEROES  DAY-July 
17th.  This  is  destined  to  be  the 
day  of  days— an  opportunity  to 
honor  the  home  town  heroes  of 
every  town  and  hamlet  in  America 
with  action,  not  words— an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  your  town  on  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Honor  Roll  of  War  Bond  and 
Stamp  Sale  Champions  by  a  coordi¬ 
nated  and  concentrated  one  day 
all-out  drive  sponsored  by  the  Re¬ 
tailers  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 

It’s  a  day  when  every  newspaper, 
every  industry,  every  civic  and  so¬ 
cial  organization  will  have  to  work 
in  close  harmony  to  roll  up  a  day’s 
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“American  Heroes  Day”  streamer  distributed 
by  the  Sales  Prom(»tion  Division,  NRDGA. 


total  sales  in  Government  Bonds 
and  Stamps  that  have  no  equal  in 
the  history  of  our  war.  It  is  a  day 
when  every  man,  woman  and  child 
is  to  be  asked  to  honor  their  home 
town  heroes— men  in  the  service— 
by  buying  armaments  through  the 
purchase  of  Bonds  and  Stamps. 

It  is  fitting  that  America’s  heroes 
should  be  given  the  special  tribute 
by  the  people  of  the  nation  and 
what  better  group  of  business  men 
could  be  chosen  to  spark  this  day 
of  tribute  than  that  group  which 
is  closer  to  the  people  than  any 
others— the  retail  merchants. 

Test  of  Voluntary  Effort 

AMERICAN  HEROES  D.AY  is 
not  just  another  promotional  stunt 
to  aid  the  “Retailers  for  Victory” 
Campaign  to  reach  the  billion 
dollar  goal.  It  has  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  than  that.  It  is  a  test  as  to 
whether  the  American  system  of 
voluntary  investment  will  succeed 
in  raising  enough  money  to  carry 
on  this  war  to  a  successful  victory 
or  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enact  measures  to  compulsory  sav¬ 
ings. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the 
heads  of  Government  are  awaiting 
the  results  of  this  day  with  no  little 
interest. 

Curious  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  retailers  were  laying  plans 
for  this  big  day,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  requested  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
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to  contact  some  of  the  leading  cit¬ 
ies.  A  survey  of  retail  merchants 
groups  in  more  than  100  key  cent¬ 
ers  of  the  country  has  revealed  that 
elaborate  plans  are  in  the  making 
everywhere  and  that  retailers  in 
every  section  are  determined  to 
make  the  17th  the  outstanding  day 
in  the  “Retailers  for  Victory”  Cam¬ 
paign. 

Some  Programs 

Of  course  each  city  and  town 
plans  to  stage  .AMERIC.AN 
HEROES  DAY  in  its  own  way. 
Parades,  pep  meetings,  rallies  and 
Bond  Breakfasts  are  all  part  of  the 
programs  reported  as  a  result  of 
our  survey. 

Other  plans  include  HEROES 
DAY  dinners;  radio  spot  announce 
ments  saluting  local  heroes;  Vic¬ 
tory  Aisles  in  stores;  patrtotic  win¬ 
dow  display  with  photographs  of 
stores’  former  employees  now  in 
the  armed  services;  interior  dis¬ 
plays  of  stamp  books  labelled  as 
AMERICAN  HEROES  DAY  Spe 
cials;  “Bargain  Sales”  advertise¬ 
ments  dramatically  illustrating  and 
pointing  out  to  the  customer  tvhat 
can  be  purchased  in  the  way  of 
armament  and  equipment  for  the 
price  of  Stamps  and  Bonds  in  vari¬ 
ous  denominations.  Citations  and 
awards  by  local  retail  organizations 
to  stores  doing  the  best  selling  jobs 
and  a  host  of  other  ideas. 

On  the  broad  front,  the  Retail 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Treas- 
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ury  Department  representing  all 
retailers  in  America  arc  making 
tremendous  plans  for  nation-wide 
radio  and  newspaper  publicity  for 
AMERIC.AN  HEROES  DAY. 
These  include:  spot  announce¬ 
ments  on  31  national  ratlio  pro¬ 
grams  from  July  13th  through  the 
17th  in  addition  to  a  half  hour 
HEROES  DAY  program  for  a  na¬ 
tional  hook  up  on  the  evening  of 
July  16th. 

The  details  of  this  program  have 
not  been  entirely  worked  out  as 
we  go  to  press  but  suffice  it  to  say 
it  will  enhance  the  customers’  good 
will  toward  retailers  in  no  small 
measure. 

Results  Are  What  Count 

All  in  all  AMERICAN 
HEROES  DAY  shows  promise  of 
being  a  day  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  retailing.  But  after  all  re¬ 
sults  are  the  only  things  that  count. 
This  day  will  be  just  as  glorious 
a  tribute  for  your  local  heroes  as 
your  city  chooses  to  make  it.  The 
sale  of  Bonds  and  Stamps  in  your 
community  will  be  only  as  great 
as  the  selling  and  promotional  ef¬ 
fort  that  is  put  into  it. 

The  first  day  of  “Retailers  for 
Victory”  was  reported  as  a  huge 
success.  Let’s  double  that  success 
on  AMERICAN  HEROES  DAY  by 
getting  every  business  man,  every 
newspaper,  every  civic  and  social 
organization  to  cooperate  by  sell¬ 
ing  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
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Increased  Inventory  Valuation  Helps 
to  Run  1941  Profits  Up  to  5.1% 

By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus 
General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


About  half  of  profits  considered  "unrealized”  as 
M.O.  R.  figures  are  made  public — Operating  costs  fail 
to  decrease  in  proportion  to  expansion  of  sales — Insigni¬ 
ficant  advance  in  markon  indicates  stores’  pricing  basis 


was  close  to  actual  costs 


ON  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  detailed  depart¬ 
mental  operating  data  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  for  the  year  1941*  by  316 
department  and  specialty  apparel  stores,  it  may  l>e 
stated  that  this  large  sector  of  retail  trade  enjoyed 
operating  profits  of  5.1%  of  sales,  surpassing  any  other 
on  record.**  It  should,  however,  be  emphasized  that 
about  half  of  the  profits  of  the  year  were  unrealized 
gains  for  the  reason  that  they  represented  the  rise  in 
price  on  basic  inventory. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  1941  OPERATION 

I’otal  Dollar  Sales  of  reporting  establishments 
amounted  to  §1,612,734,000,  a  new’  high  for  this  series 
of  annual  reports. 

The  year’s  results  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Sales  and  profits  were  exceptionally  good.  Some 
departments  made  new  high  records,  both  for  sales 
and  earnings.  The  “hard-goods”  lines’  generally  made 
better  gains  relatively,  than  did  the  “soft-goods”  de¬ 
partments.  The  principal  factors  which  contributed 
to  the  fine  results  of  the  year  were  largely  outside  the 
control  of  the  trade.  These  were  the  expansion  of 
consumer  incomes,  the  threat  of  scarcities,  and  the 
higher  price  level.  In  fact,  about  half  the  operating 
profits  may  lie  attribnted  to  the  increased  valuation  of 
closing  inventory.  For  the  reason  that  such  inventory 
profits  may  be  dissipated  through  forced  mark-downs 
in  a  future  declining  market,  1941  profits  were  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  unrealized  profits. 

The  contrast  in  operating  profits  of  the  typical  store 
m  1941,  with  results  of  the  preceding  six  years  Inay 
be  observed  in  Table  I: 

The  vast  majority  of  reporting  establishments  (probably  more  than  80%) 
used  a  fiscal  year  ending  January  31,  1942. 

'  ^1*0  series  of  Controllers’  Congress  departmental  reports  was  initiated 
^  1926.  The  total  store  reports  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
of  Harvard  University  were  first  issued  covering  the  year  1920. 
I  his  statement  with  respect  to  operating  profits  refers  both  to  the  records 
0*  the  Harvard  Bureau  and  to  those  of  the  Controllers*  Congress. 
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rather  than  "averaged.” 


Table  I 

Operating  Profits  in  Percent  to  Sales 
Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Stores 
General  AvERAOEf 


Year 

operating 

Profits 

Year 

operating 

Profits 

1935 

1.6 

1938 

0.3 

1936 

2.6 

1939 

1.6 

1937 

1.6 

1940 

2.3 

1941 

5.1 

riie  chief  factors  which  brought  about  the  high 
IxKik  earnings  in  1941  were  the  increase  in  markon 
and  the  decrease  in  markdown  percentages,  and  the 
lower  expense  ratio.  Neither  higher  markon  nor  lower 
markdowns  during  a  jjeriod  of  advancing  prices  con¬ 
stitutes  a  measure  of  efficiency  in  merchandising. 

Roughly,  half  the  operating  costs  of  the  typical  de¬ 
partment  store  and  specialty  store  are  due  to  relative¬ 
ly  fixed  charges.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  rise  in  sales 
tends  to  produce  a  lower  operating  ratio.  Had  fixed 
charges  of  1940  remained  unchanged  in  1941,  and  had 
there  lieen  no  variation  in  the  ratio  of  other  costs  to 
sales,  the  increase  in  sales  of  18%  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  expense  ratio  of  31.8%  or  thereabout  for 
1941. 

The  fact  that  expenses  in  1941  fell  only  to  33.2  indi¬ 
cates  that  other  factors  were  at  work  in  addition  to 
those  which  brought  about  a  rise  in  sales.  Salaries  in 
many  stores  were  advanced,  both  in  selling  and  non- 
selling  functions.  Supply  costs  moved  upward,  rents 
in  dollars  probably  increased  where  leases  expired. 
In  many  stores,  particularly  in  areas  where  defense 
production  created  a  demand  for  office  employees  and 
others  capable  of  being  trained  for  new  jobs,  the  em¬ 
ployee  turnover  rate  increased  with  a  consequent  low¬ 
ering  of  average  efficiency,  a  decline  in  production 
standards,  and  a  greater  outlay  for  direct  and  indirect 
training  costs. 

t Based  on  reports  of  stores  with  annual  sales  volume  of  $500,000  or  over. 
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The  Trend  of  Departmental  Volume 

Major  sales  gains  were  registered  by  departments 
in  which  the  consumer  foresaw  the  probability  of 
large  price  increases  or  of  actual  scarcities.  Chief 
among  those  departments  were  those  in  Table  II: 

Table  II 

Departments  Experiencing  Major  Sales 
Increases  (25%  Or  More) 

Percent 

Woolen  Dress  Goods  .  30 

Domestics— Muslins,  Sheetings,  etc.  3.3 

Mattresses,  Springs  &  Studio  Beds .  26 

Other  Furniture  and  Beds .  25 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings  26 

Mechanical  Refrigeration  .  37 

Other  Major  Household  .Appliances  .  42 

While  no  department  in  the  typical  store  suffered  a 
loss  in  sales  volume,  two  showed  gains  of  less  than 
5%,  in  contrast  to  the  Total  Store  gain  of  18%,  name¬ 
ly,  Laces,  Trimmings  and  Ribbons,  and  Women’s 
and  Children’s  Gloves. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  Women’s  Hosiery 
department.  During  the  month  of  August  when  the 
shortage  of  silk  seemed  imminent  as  a  result  of  possi¬ 
ble  conflict  with  Japan*,  hosiery  sales  leaped  to  record 
figures.  In  many  cities  the  retail  dollar  sales  of 
Women’s  Hosiery  more  than  doubled  the  volume  of 
August  in  the  previous  year.  The  crowds  at  hosiery 
counters  and  the  feverish  purchasing  made  consumer- 
interest  news  for  both  local  and  national  publications, 
and  for  the  newsreels  as  well.  Despite  this  remarkable 
upward  surge  of  business  in  August,  sales  of  the 
Women’s  Hosiery  department  for  the  year  were  but 
16%  over  sales  of  1940,  which  was  slightly  below  the 
increase  for  the  store  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  transac¬ 
tions  for  the  year  declined  2%  from  the  number  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Changes  in  Markon  and  Markdown  Ratios 

An  advance  of  0.7%  occurred  in  the  Total  Store 
Cumulative  Markon  Percent  in  comparison  with  1940. 
In  view  of  the  upward  movement  in  wholesale  prices 
during  the  year  1941,  if  the  markon  percent  had 
advanced  about  4%,  it  might  be  said  that  stores  had 
priced  their  merchandise  on  the  basis  of  replacement 
cost.  However,  an  advance  of  a  mere  0.7%  would 
justify  the  statement  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Rather 
it  appears  that  stores  generally  were  pricing  on  a 
basis  closer  to  actual  cost  than  to  an  average  of  cost 
and  replacement. 

There  were  some  departments  in  which  markon 
piercent  did  show  increases  above  the  average  for  the 
Total  Store.  The  outstanding  increase  was  in 
Women’s  Hosiery,  where  the  markon  figure  adxanced 
from  36.7%  to  39.3%.  During  the  last  few  months  in 
1941,  the  prospects  of  future  supplies  of  women’s  silk 
and  nylon  hosiery  were  so  poor,  and  prices  had  ad¬ 
vanced  so  markedly,  that  the  typical  store  probably 
did  adopt  an  averaging  or  piossibly  a  replacement  cost 
basis  in  pricing  the  merchandise  in  the  hosiery  depart- 

*Silk  stocks  were  frozen  on  August  2nd  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management 


ment,  which  may  account  for  the  increase  in  markon. 

The  reduction  in  average  markdown  ratio  from 
6.3%  to  5.3%  for  the  Total  Store  was  sizable,  and  this 
figure  is  lower  than  any  previous  experience  in  the 
years  covered  by  these  reports. 

The  decline  in  markdown  ratio  was  attributable  to 
market  conditions,  which  made  it  both  inadvisable 
and  unnecessary  for  stores  to  use  the  appeal  of  price 
reduction  to  the  same  degree  as  in  more  normal  years, 
to  promote  sales  on  staple  merchandise.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  departments  in  which  fashion  and 
style  play  an  important  role  showed  little  reduction 
in  their  markdown  ratios. 

Table  III  lists  the  departments  which  realized  more 
than  20%  (relative)  reduction  in  their  markdown 
ratios  in  1941,  as  compared  with  1940,  together  with 
their  markdown  figures  for  each  year. 

Table  III 

Departments  Experiencing 
Markdown  Reductions 

Markdowns 
%  to  Sales 
1940  1941 


Woolen  Dress  Goods  7.1  5.3 

Wash  Goods  and  Linings  6.9  5.3 

Linens  (inch  Towels)  .  4.0  3.1 

Domestics— Muslins,  Sheetings,  etc.  4.3  2.7 

Fine  Jewelry  &  Watches  .  4.9  3.6 

Umbrellas  .  2.5  1.9 

Corsets  and  Brassieres .  4.0  3.0 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Hosiery  .  3.8  2.9 

Knit  Underwear  .  3.6  2.7 

Silk  &  Muslin  Underwear  &  Slips  4.9  3.4 

Infants’  Wear  .  5.3  4.2 

Furniture  &  Bedding  .  6.1  4.7 

Oriental  Rugs  .  7.3  3.5 

Major  Appliances  .  4.9  3.2 

Radios,  Phonographs  &  Records  .  4.7  3.5 

Toys  .  7.5  4.5 

Luggage  .  4.6  3.3 

Basement  Piece  Goods,  Domestics, 

Blankets,  etc .  4.9  3.8 

Basement  Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear  5.4  4.2 


Gross  Margin  Percent  Makes  Record 

Due  principally  to  the  increase  in  markon  percent 
and  the  decline  in  markdowns,  the  general  average 
Total  Store  gross  margin  percent  increased  from 
36.8%  in  1940  to  38.3%  for  1941.  Table  IV  shows 
the  general  average  gross  margin  figures  for  the  past 
seven  years: 

Table  IV 

Gross  Margin  Percent 
General  Average,  Total  Store 


1935 

%  to  Sales 

35.5 

1938 

%  to  Sales 

36.0 

1936 

36.1 

1939 

36.7 

1937 

36.1 

1940 

36.8 

1941 

38.3 

In  a  number  of  departments,  increases  in  gross 
margin  of  more  than  2%  (absolute)  were  made  as 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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i(IT  MAY  BE  that  there  has  never  been  a  more  useful  convention  in  the 
Association’s  history  than  the  one  that  took  place  in  Chicago  last  month. 
Some  of  OPA’s  best  men  came  from  Washington  to  explain  that  agency’s 
purposes  and  plans,  and  to  answer  innumerable  questions.  The  questions 
came  from  retailers  who  themselves  represent  some  of  the  most  acute  and 
progressive  business  thinking  in  the  country.  Retailers  learned  a  great  deal; 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  OPA  learned  something  too.  One  thing,  if  no  other, 
the  retailers  impressed  upon  the  government  men:  in  the  words  of  Lew 
Hahn,  “There  can  never  be  any  question  about  retailers  even  at  their  own 
personal  disadxmitage  joining  hands  with  the  agencies  of  government,  doing 
the  things  which  are  expected  of  us,  playing  our  part  as  Americans,  and 
putting  the  interests  of  our  nation  first.” 

At  the  general  sessions  price  control  and  inventory  control  were  the 
chief  topics  of  discussion.  The  addresses  on  these  subjects  by  Merle  Eainsod, 
David  Ginsburg  and  Joseph  L.  Weiner,  all  of  OPA,  appear  in  this  issue. 
Also  in  this  issue  yon  will  find  a  resume  of  the  sessions  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  ivhich  will  be  covered  more  fully  in  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Year  Book,  to  be  published  next  month.  .Mimeographed  “proceedings”  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Store  .Management  Group,  Personnel  Group,  Retail  De¬ 
livery  Group,  Traffic  Group  and  Smaller  Stores  Group  are  all  either  in 
preparation  or  already  being  distributed  to  members. 


Highlights  of  the  Mid-Year  Convention 


David  Ginnhurg :  “the  last  thing  vve  want  is 

TO  SEE  RETAILERS  AS  A  GROUP  STRICKEN  IN  ORDER  TO 
SPARE  OTHER  GROUPS  THEIR  FAIR  SHARE  OF  SACRIFICE.”* 


*David  Ginsburg,  General  Counsel  to 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 


SIX  months  from  now  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumer-goods 
and  services  will  be  down 
roughly  25  per  cent  from  the  peak 
levels  of  last  summer.  This  will 
bring  us  back  to  where  we  were  in 
1935.  By  the  end  of  next  year  we 
shall  be  down  to  the  levels  of  1932. 

For  the  balance  of  this  year  ac¬ 
tual  consumption  will  exceed  cur¬ 
rent  production  because  of  the 
large  inventories  held  by  distribu¬ 
tors.  I'hese  inventories  we  figure 
are  roughly  about  2  billion  dollars 
in  excess  of  the  normal  relationship 
to  sales.  They  were  accumulated 
in  1941.  They  will  be  used  in 
1942. 

Even  so,  the  total  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  sold  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year  will  be  15  per 
cent  below  the  volume  of  sales  in 
the  first  quarter.  The  drop  may 
even  be  greater. 

But  the  basic  fact  is  that  the 
pressure  on  retailers  this  year  is 


only  a  foretaste  of  what  1943  holds 
in  store.  Profits  will  drop  and  re¬ 
tailers  will  face  the  loss  of  trained 
help,  reduced  transportation  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  inventory  problems 
that  are  involved  in  the  extension 
of  rationing.  In  addition,  there 
are  the  other  less  direct  conse¬ 
quences  of  shortages. 

Kind  of  Goods 

On  the  government  side,  we  are 
deeply  concerned  as  to  the  kinds 
of  goods  that  are  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  the  shortages  grow. 

The  spirit  of  the  general  price 
ceiling  order  is  that  producers 
should  not  only  maintain  the 
prices  of  their  existing  price  lines, 
but  should  continue  to  produce 
these  different  price  lines  in  ap¬ 
proximately  the  usual  proportions. 

The  mere  fact  that  higher  priced 
lines  afford  a  wider  margin  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  dealers  is  not  sufficient 
reason,  in  wartime,  for  producing 
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FURS 

A  COST  plus  last  fall’s  percent¬ 
age  markup  formula  is  used  for  es¬ 
tablishing  ceiling  prices  for  fur  gar¬ 
ments  under  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  178,  effective  July  lOth.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  to  use  for  the  base  peri¬ 
od  the  months  of  July  to  December, 
1941  inclusive.  Manufacturers  are 
to  use  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August,  1941.  Hoivever,  the 
ceiling  must  not  exceed  the  highest 
price  at  which  the  seller  sold  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  same  category  during 
his  last  selling  season.  He  is  to  use 
whichever  price  is  lower— the  price 
of  last  year’s  selling  season,  or  the 
price  arrived  at  by  the  cost  plus 
percentage  markup  formula.  The 
regulation  specifically  establishes 
“categories”  and  “classifications”  of 
merchandise. 

“Percentage  markup”  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  following  procedure: 

“(1)  From  the  total  of  all  the 
selling  prices  at  which  each  sepa¬ 
rate  purchase  of  each  classification 
of  garment  of  each  kind  of  skin 
ivas  first  offered  for  sale  during  the 
applicable  base  period,  there  shall 
be  subtracted: 

“(2)  The  total  of  the  cost  to  the 
seller  of  those  garments,  and 

“(3)  The  remainder  thus  ob¬ 
tained  shall  be  divided  by  the 
total  of  the  selling  prices  as  deter¬ 
mined  in  (1).” 

The  only  exception  to  the  Regu¬ 
lation  applies  to  manufacturers 
who  by  delivering  a  “same”  or 
“similar”  garment  during  .March 
1942  have  been  able  to  establish  a 
ceiling  price  under  Section  2a  of 
the  General  Maximum  Price  Re¬ 
gulation.  In  such  cases,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  may  sell,  deliver  or  offer 
for  sale  on  or  before  September  1, 
1942  all  garments  completed  or 
manufactured  as  far  as  the  seu'ing 
stage  on  or  before  July  10,  1942  at 
the  ceiling  price  of  March. 

DELIVERY 

irAN  AMENDMENT  to  ODT’s 
Order  No.  6  permits  carriers  whose 
operations  are  restricted  by  that 
order  to  make  two  deliveries  or  one 
delivery  and  one  call  back  on  the 
Friday  before  a  national  holiday 
falling  on  Saturday  or  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  before  a  national  holiday  fall¬ 
ing  on  Monday.  If  the  extra  trip 
is  made,  the  carrier  may  not  make 
a  delivery  on  the  holiday,  other 
than  certain  special  deliveries  au¬ 
thorized  by  Order  No.  6. 


more  of  these  lines  and  less  of  the 
cheaper  ones.  Such  a  shift  can  only 
be  justihed  if  it  means  a  more  eco¬ 
nomic  use  of  our  limited  civilian 
resources,  giving  the  consumer 
more  service  for  his  money  than  he 
would  otherwise  get.  If  not,  it  is 
a  hidden  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  which  is  precisely  what  the 
government  is  trying  to  prevent. 

Nature  of  Production  Shift 

Yet  already  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
manufacturers  to  switch  their  pro¬ 
duction  from  low  price,  low'  profit 
items  to  high  price,  higher  profit 
items.  This  is  true  of  pottery, 
glassware,  lamps,  furniture,  stoves, 
floor  coverings,  baby  carriages,  and 
certain  textile  and  apparel  items. 
The  shift  has  generally  taken  two 
forms. 

First,  some  manufacturers  have 
eliminated  the  low  priced  lities  en¬ 
tirely,  or  almost  entirely,  and  have 
concentrated  their  production  in 
the  high  priced  lines. 

Second,  some  manufacturers  have 
begun  to  produce  so-called  “new 
models”  designed  to  sell  at  higher 
prices. 

In  both  cases  the  result  is  infla¬ 
tionary.  In  both  cases  the  public 
will  suffer. 

The  consumer  who  has  to,  pay  a 
dollar  more  for  a  shirt,  even  though 
it  may  be  of  better  material  and 
workmanship  than  the  shirt  he  nor¬ 
mally  purchased,  is  nevertheless 
having  his  cost  of  living  increased. 

Regulating  Production 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 
Well,  for  one  thing,  OPA  or  WPB 
could  freeze  existing  price  lines. 
This  means  that  matiufacturers 
would  be  prohibited  from  selling 
new  lines  at  higher  prices.  But  this 
would  only  be  a  partial  solution 
since  those  with  a  wide  range  of 
price  lines  could  continue  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  production  in  the 
higher  range. 

.Alternatively,  the  government 
could  prohibit  new  models,  brands 
and  styles  w'ithout  prior  approval 
—which  would  be  withheld  from 
new  high  priced  goods. 

But  the  most  direct  method  of 
control  is  allocation.  WPB  has  the 
pow'er  to  allocate  materials  to  in¬ 
dustry.  .Allocation  could  be  made 
to  manufacturers  of  goods  for 


civilian  consumption  only  on  (on- 
dition  that  they  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  same  price  lines,  and  in 
approximately  the  same  propor¬ 
tions  in  those  price  lines  as  they 
did  during  a  given  base  period. 
Priority  and  allocation  of  materials 
coukl  also  be  given  to  producers 
of  one-price,  basic  cost-of-li\  ing 
goods. 

-At  the  present  time  a  rigid  rule 
is  probably  out  of  }>lace.  Later, 
perhaps,  if  we  are  forced  to  drastic 
simplification  in  order  to  conserve 
materials,  the  situation  may  lie 
changed.  Much  may  depend  on 
whether  producers  and  dealers 
voluntarily  maintain  a  reasonable 
balance  between  different  jirice 
lines,  and  do  not  force  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  buy  higher  priced  lines 
because  they  are  more  profitable. 

Supply  Diversion 

We  are  witnessing  not  only  this 
disersion  of  production,  l)ut  a 
trend  toward  a  diversion  of  supply. 
.Suppliers  are  naturally  selling 
goods  to  customers  from  whom  they 
make  the  greatest  profit.  Since  they 
normally  have  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  purchasers  and  under 
the  retail  ceiling  the  maximum 
price  is  the  highest  March  price  to 
each  class,  manufacturers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  are  diverting  their  goods 
from  the  volume  purchasers  with 
low  ceiling  prices— department 
stores,  chain  stores,  cooperative 
buyers,  and  the  like— to  other 
classes  of  buyers  from  whom  they 
can  get  higher  prices. 

This  creates  the  same  sort  of 
problem  as  the  diversion  of  mate¬ 
rial  into  the  production  of  high 
priced  goods.  If  no  further  steps 
are  taken,  the  large  retailers  may 
not  be  able  to  get  enough  goods  to 
sell  at  low  prices.  The  consumer 
will  be  forced  to  buy  from  other 
sellers  at  higher  prices  than  he  paid 
the  low-priced  store  with  which  he 
dealt  in  March. 

Regulating  Distribution 

It  is  the  policy  of  OP.A  and  the 
purpose  of  the  retail  price  regula¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  goods  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  etpiitably  distributed 
through  the  customary  channels  of 
distribution.  If  necessary,  goods 
may  be  allocated  to  insure  this  re¬ 
sult. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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JoHfph  Ei,  Weiner z  “if  any  inventory  control  plan  has  to  be  put  in.  it 

WILL  NOT  CALL  FOR  DUMPING  STOCKS;  IT  WILL  BE  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  LINES  AND  DEPART- 
MEN  IS,  NOT  ON  A  STOREWIDE  INVENTORY  BASIS;  IT  WILL  TAKE  ACCOUNT  OF  SEASONAL 
FACTORS  AND  NORMAL  STOCK-SALES  RELATIONSHIPS.”* 


YOU  want  to  know  what  the 
future  fioltis  by  way  of  regu¬ 
lation  of  trade.  I  can  say 
only  this;  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  future  regulation  which  has 
been  decided  upon.  If  regulation 
is  considered,  it  will  be  only  where 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Any  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  will  be  discussed, 
as  far  as  it  is  appropriate  and  fair, 
with  those  who  are  concerned. 

Facts  of  Inventory  Distribution 

Let  us  run  over  the  inventory 
situation.  All  during  1941,  and 
well  into  early  1942,  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  went  ahead  at  record 
s|>eed.  Great  stocks  of  consumer 
gocKls  have  been  protluced  and 
accumulated:  they  are  here  in  the 
warehouses  and  on  your  shelves. 
They  will  help  cushion  the  inevi¬ 
table  consumer  scarcities  of  a  great 
war  economy.  But  they  can  do  this 
only  if  they  are  distributed  with 
fairness  to  all  stores,  to  all  com¬ 
munities,  and  to  all  the  consumers 
who  most  clearly  require  them. 

Inventories,  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale,  as  I  have  just  said,  are  high; 
they  are  at  the  highest  level  in  the 
country’s  history.  If  they  were  all 
evenly  distributeci,  there  would  be 
little  to  worry  about.  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
the  smaller  retailers  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  stores  have  had  trouble  re¬ 
plenishing  their  stocks.** 

There  have  also  been  complaints 
from  storekeepers  in  defense  areas 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  put 
in  adequate  stocks.  To  some  de¬ 
gree,  informed  people  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  feel  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
balance  due  to  such  vigorous  buy¬ 
ing  by  the  larger  stores  and  chains 
that  there  has  not  been  enough 
available  to  the  small  retailer. 

If  this  is  true,  then,  the  months 
ahead  will  have  to  see  some  equal¬ 
izing  of  inventories.  Certain  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  threatened  to  have 
a  choking  effect  on  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  must  stop. 

*Joseph  L.  Weiner,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Civilian  Supply,  OPA. 


There  must  lx;  an  end  to  the 
practice  by  which  buyers  scurry 
around  to  buy  up  all  the  available 
supplies  the  moment  it  looks  as  if 
an  article  may  be  in  short  supply 
or  its  production  is  to  be  curtailed. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  hoard¬ 
ing  by  which  some  retail  ware¬ 
houses  are  crammed  w'ith  8,  10,  or 
12  months’  supplies  of  certain  arti¬ 
cles  while  some  of  the  stores  in 
other  cities  cannot  get  stocks  of 
those  goods  for  their  customers. 
Hoarding  by  stores  is  just  as  much 
against  the  public  interest  as 
hoarding  by  housewives. 

The  larger  and  financially  more 
powerful  stores  cannot  be  allowed 
to  stock  disproportionate  shares  of 
the  merchandise  on  the  market. 
There  must  l>e  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  available  goods  as  be¬ 
tween  the  large  and  small  stores, 
and  among  the  stores  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Inventory  Decline  Ahead 

Inventories  will,  of  course,  de¬ 
cline  in  many  lines  during  the 
next  six  months  or  a  year  in  the 
face  of  consumer  buying— unless 
there  is  some  limitation  upon  pur¬ 
chases  by  consumers,  and  that  is  a 
prospect  which  retailers  would 
hardly  relish. 

You  are  all  seriously  concerned 
about  this,  I  know.  If  inventories 
and  stock-sales  ratios  are  way  out 
of  balance,  as  between  small  and 
large  stores,  as  among  different  lines 
in  the  stores,  as  among  different 

** EDITOR’S  NOTE:  In  the  discussion 
that  followed  Mr.  Weiner’s  talk,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  whether  smaller  stores 
(defined  as  those  in  the  S250fiO0-and-under 
volume  group)  were  actually  having 
trouble  getting  merchandise.  No  smaller 
store  representative  present  indicated  that 
this  was  so;  a  show-of-hands  poll  indicated 
that  those  present  agreed  with  one  of 
their  number  who  said  that,  "My  own 
suppliers  are  after  me  just  as  hard  now  to 
sell  me  stuff  as  they  were  a  year  ago  or 
two  years  ago  or  three  years  ago.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  can’t  see  where  there  is  any 


areas,  then  you  and  the  consumer 
will  lK)th  be  in  a  difficult  position. 

If  people  all  around  the  country 
get  the  idea  that  the  small  retailer 
is  being  squeezed  too  much,  they 
will  certainly  be  up  in  arms  about 
it,  and  all  retail  trade  will  get  a 
black  eye. 

Seeking  a  Balance 

Some  form  of  balance  in  the  re¬ 
tail  inventory  picture  will  have  to 
be  achieved  soon.  Perhaps  that 
can  be  done  by  the  good  judgment 
and  the  foresight  of  the  retail  trade 
itself.  Perhaps  it  will  require  that 
the  government  step  in  with  some 
form  of  inventory  control  plan 
which  will  enable  the  retail  trade 
to  achieve  balanced  inventories. 

On  these  questions,  we  have  our 
minds  open.  We  are  studying  the 
facts.  We  welcome  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  All  we  can  say  at  this 
point  is  that,  lx;fore  we  attempt 
any  plan,  we  will  consult  with  the 
trade;  that  if  any  inventory  con¬ 
trol  plan  has  to  lie  put  in,  it  will 
not  call  for  dumping  stocks,  it  will 
be  on  the  basis  of  lines  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store,  not  on  a  store¬ 
wide  inventory  basis;  that  it  will 
take  account  of  seasonal  factors 
and  normal  stock-sales  relation¬ 
ships. 

We  will  not  regulate  for  the  sake 
of  regulating.  We  will  look  with 
favor  ujX)n  regulation  only  as  it 
is  needed  to  insure  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  among  stores  and  among 
consumers  in  our  war  effort. 

danger  of  the  small  man  not  getting  stuff, 
provided  his  credit  is  good.’’ 

Another  angle  on  this  question  of  supply 
shortages  affecting  smaller  retailers  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  address  by  David  Ginsburg, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Mr. 
Ginsburg  said  that  a  supply  diversion  is 
under  way  by  producers  from  the  larger 
to  the  smaller  stores,  since  the  smaller 
stores  represent  a  class  of  buyers  from 
whom  they  can  get  higher  prices.  "If  no 
further  steps  are  taken,’’  he  said,  "the  large 
retailers  may  not  be  able  to  get  enough 
goods  to  sell  at  low  prices." 
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Dr.  Merte  Fainmod:  we  can  t  promise  you  ex- 

EMPTION  FROM  SACRIFICES;  WHAT  WE  CAN  PROMISE  IS 
THAT  WE  WILL  DO  EVERYTHING  IN  OUR  POWER  TO  SEE  TO 
IT  THAT  THE  SACRIFICE  AND  THE  BURDENS  ARE  SPREAD 
FAIRLY.”* 


MEN’S  CLOTHING 
ROLLBACK 

if  RETAIL  PRICES  of  men’s  and 
boys’  topcoats  and  overcoats  and  of 
“tailored  to  the  trade’’  and  “made 
to  measure”  suits  and  separate 
pants,  coats  and  vests  are  included 
in  the  men’s  wear  price  adjusting 
Regulation  No.  177,  effective  July 
11.  Prices  are  rolled  back  to  the 
maximums  charged  in  specified 
base  periods,  and  specified  percent¬ 
age  markups  are  added  to  the  sell¬ 
er's  price  during  the  base  period, 
as  follows: 

For  ready  made  topcoats  and 
overcoats  the  retail  price  is  based 
on  sales  made  during  September, 
October  and  November,  1941.  To 
this  may  be  added  14%  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  such  price  which  does  not 
exceed  $50;  plus  8  percent  of  that 
portion  of  such  price  which  does 
exceed  $50. 

Suits,  coats,  pants  and  vests  made 
and  sold  by  “tailored  to  the  trade” 
and  “made  to  measure”  establish¬ 
ments  are  priced  by  a  similar  per¬ 
centage  formula. 

March  level  prices  are  specifically 
maintained  for  retail  sales  of  ready¬ 
made  suits  and  separate  pants, 
coats  and  vests. 

The  regulation  prohibits  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  price  lines  higher 
than  the  highest  adjusted  price 
lines  established  by  the  seller  dur¬ 
ing  the  base  period. 

NRDGA  has  mailed  to  members 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  Men’s 
Wear  regulation. 

INVENTORY  POLICY 

if  CREATION  OF  a  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Inventory  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  within  the  Division  of  Civil¬ 
ian  Supply  to  study  the  necessity 
for  inventory  control  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  July  3  by  Joseph  L. 
Weiner.  Irwin  D.  Wolf  of  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores  is  advised 
on  retail  problems;  John  A  Donald¬ 
son  of  Butler  Bros.,  Chicago,  is  ad¬ 
viser  for  the  wholesale  field.  The 
Committee  was  asked  to  submit  a 
report  on  the  situation  of  inventory 
distribution  within  six  weeks.  To 
obtain  the  information  a  series  of 
informal  meetings  with  representa¬ 
tive  retailers  and  wholesalers  will 
be  held.  When  the  Committee  com¬ 
pletes  its  findings,  Mr.  Weiner 
said,  “The  War  Production  Board 
can  decide  whether  or  not  control 
is  necessary.  If  the  investigation 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
regulation  is  essential,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  and  technical  staff  will  be  in  a 
position  to  recommend  a  plan  of 
control.” 


The  notion  that  OP.A  is  hos¬ 
tile  to  retailers  is  one  that  I 
find  hard  to  understand.  I 
can  remember  the  time  not  so  long 
ago  when,  because  there  was  no 
retail  price  control,  manufacturers 
who  were  price  controlled  were 
accusing  us  of  special  favoritism  to 
retailers. 

The  idea  that  OPA  doesn’t 
trust  retailers  seems  to  be  based  on 
rumors  that  have  been  spread  in 
the  last  weeks  that  OPA  is  about 
to  build  up  an  army  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand— sometimes  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  125  or  150  thousand— 
“snoopers”  who  will  spend  all 
their  time  checking  retail  prices. 

The  best  answer  to  any  rumor  is 
always  fact.  As  business  men  you 
want  facts,  and  I  would  like  to 
give  them  to  you.  OPA  has  been 
given  a  pretty  big  job.  That  job 
covers  three  main  lines  of  activity 
(1)  rationing,  (2)  rent  control 
and  (3)  price  control  at  all  levels, 
manufacturing,  wholesaling  and 
retailing. 

Staff  of  66,000 

To  do  that  job  effectively  takes 
personnel,  but  the  proposal  which 
is  now  before  the  appropriation 
committee  of  the  House  does  not 
begin  to  approach  the  staggering 
totals  which  have  been  spread  by 
rumor.  The  total  budget  estimate 
for  all  OPA  personnel  is  66,000  of 
whom  35,000  constitute  clerical 
personnel  that  would  be  made 
available  to  service  the  local  war 
price  and  rationing  boards.  The 
total  inspectoral  staff  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  and  territories 
is  not  100,000  but  6,000. 

Of  these  some  are  clerical  help 
and  another  part  would  be  used 
on  price  adjustment  work  which 
would  be  of  direct  assistance  to  re¬ 
tailers.  .Altogether  not  more  than 
about  3,500  of  the  total  proposed 
staff  of  6,000  inspectors  would  be 
directly  engaged  in  enforcement 

Dr.  Merle  Fainsod,  Director,  Retail 
Trades  and  Services  Division,  O.P.A. 


work.  .A  staff  of  this  size,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  a  reflection  on>  retail¬ 
ers;  it  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  three  million  business  estab¬ 
lishments  of  .America.  It  is  far 
smaller  than  the  British  set-up  per 
capita.  It  recognizes  realistically 
that  there  will  be  complaints  which 
have  to  be  investigated,  but  it  is 
also  a  demonstration  that  OPA  is 
depending  not  on  a  huge  army  of 
snoopers  but  on  the  merchants 
themselves  to  do  the  largest  part 
of  the  job. 

*  *  * 

I  know  that  the  best  answer  to 
charges  of  retailer  hostility  is  not 
words  but  deeds.  And  I  want  you 
to  know  what  we  have  been  doing 
in  the  last  weeks  to  make  the  lot 
of  the  retailer  under  price  control 
easier. 

As  you  know,  the  regulation  pro¬ 
vides  for  two  forms  of  adjustment: 

(  1)  for  adjustment  of  the  retail¬ 
er’s  base  period  prices  on  items 
where  he  has  been  frozen  at  a  level 
below  competitive  sellers  in  the 
same  class  and  where  such  freezing 
imposes  a  substantial  hardship  on 
him;  (2)  it  provides  for  roll-backs 
where  the  retailer’s  margin  is  un¬ 
duly  squeezed. 

Adjustment  Machinery 

The  machinery  for  effecting  the 
first  type  of  adjustment  is  already 
in  motion.  The  procedural  regu¬ 
lation  and  the  forms  have  been 
made  available.  Petitions  for  ad¬ 
justments  have  Ijeen  filed  with  the 
regional  offices  and  in  Washington, 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  action 
has  already  been  taken.  The  same 
goes  for  roll-backs  and  supple¬ 
mentary  regulations.  Already,  I 
think,  we  begin  to  have  a  record 
of  achievement  that  we  can  point 
to  with  some  pride. 

OPA  is  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  make  the  lot  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  easier.  But  it  would  be  fool¬ 
ish  of  me  to  pretend  that  price 
control  will  not  impose  burdens  on 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Controllers  Close  Ranks  to  Meet 
a  Long  Wartime  Siege 

f 

Facing  unprecedented  problems,  they  compare  experi¬ 
ences  and  make  plans  for  dealing  with  war  situations — 
among  them,  price  control,  new  taxation,  credit  restric¬ 
tions,  mounting  operating  expense  and  war  insurance. 


The  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation 


Eric  m.  Stanford,  Assis¬ 
tant  Controller  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Boston  Store,  Inc.,  pre¬ 
sented  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  control¬ 
ler  under  the  maximum  price  regu¬ 
lations.  He  discussed  first  the 
methotl  of  establishing  a  ceiling 
price  on  a  commodity.  He  pointed 
out  that  when  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  case  of  merchandise  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  character,  to  use  OP.\’s 
so-called  “fifth  test”,  which  in¬ 
volves  the  selection  of  a  “compara¬ 
ble”  commodity  of  the  “same  gen¬ 
eral  classification,  normally  sold  in 
the  same  price  range,”  a  tvide  lati¬ 
tude  is  necessarily  given  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  word  “com¬ 
parable”: 

“For  example,  if  we  were  to  sell 
gas  masks,  the  most  comparable 
commodity  might  be  hard  to  find. 
If  they  were  to  be  sold  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  department  along  with  other 
defense  supplies,  they  might  be 
compared  to  the  item  in  that 
classification  of  which  the  largest 
number  was  sold.  Thus,  a  length 
of  hose  might  be  deemed  ‘com¬ 
parable’  to  a  gas  mask  within  the 
scope  of  the  term.” 

A  “Secondary  Squeeze” 

After  speaking  briefly  of  the 
squeeze  involved  for  retailers  in 
cases  where  replacement  costs  are 
much  higher  than  March  costs,  he 
spoke  of  a  “secondary  squeeze”,  a 
more  serious  one  which  might  be 
caused  within  the  store  by  mis¬ 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
regulations: 

“It  is  my  impression  after  talk¬ 
ing  with  many  department  mana¬ 


gers  and  others,  that  there  is  a 
widespread  fear  of  setting  ceiling 
prices  at  levels  inconsistent  with 
the  regulation.  The  tendency  is  to 
establish  lower  ceilings,  and  ‘play 
safe.’  At  first  this  sounds  construc¬ 
tive,  but  on  reflection  a  shocking 
weakness  is  disclosed.  The  danger 
of  this  type  of  activity  is  jxttential- 
ly  greater  in  its  effect  on  profit  than 
the  loss  that  will  be  caused  by  in¬ 
creased  replacement  costs. 

Volume  at  Expense  of  Profits 

“.\nother  phase  of  this  ‘sec¬ 
ondary  squeeze’  is  discovered  when 
bonus  plans  are  reviewed.  If 
bonuses  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
increased  sales  volume,  without  a 
limitation  on  initial  markup  and 
gross  margin,  some  department 
managers  may  attempt  short-cuts. 
If  they  adopt  the  attitude  that 
lower  markup  produces  more  sales 
and  that  the  loss  of  markup  may 
be  excused  as  a  result  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  regulation,  potential 
earnings  may  be  seriously  hurt 
unnecessarily. 

“Both  phases  must  be  controlled. 
More  can  be  accomplished  here 
than  in  all  the  other  applications 
for  relief  contemplated  in  the  regu¬ 
lation.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
the  regulation  holds  no  sympathy 
for  the  attitude  of  adding  a  nor¬ 
mal  markup  to  arrive  at  a  ceiling 
price.  Neither  does  it  suggest  that 
we  should  establish  ceilings  at 
levels  lower  than  those  of  March. 

“It  should  be  clear  that  our  first 
form  of  relief  will  come  from  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  problems 
within  our  own  stores.  Not  until 
after  this  is  done,  are  we  in  a  posi¬ 


tion  to  go  to  others  for  relief 
of  problems  caused  by  the  regula¬ 
tion.” 

The  Seasonal  Regulations 
To  guard  against  “serious  loss 
which  might  result,  not  because  of 
the  regulation  but  because  of  our 
inability  to  apply  it  correctly,”  he 
urged  most  careful  analysis  of  cer¬ 
tain  merchandise  before  it  is  priced 
under  the  regulations  of  any  of  the 
seasonal  merchandise  formulas.  He 
jX)inted  out  that  seasonal  regula¬ 
tions  do  not  apply  to  any  commodi¬ 
ty  for  which  a  ceiling  price  is  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  first  four  tests 
of  the  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation,  and  added  that  in 
most  cases  the  General  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  satisfactory  method  of 
establishing  a  retail  price  that  will 
make  a  reasonable  gross  margin 
possible; 

Posting  and  Record-Keeping 
Mr.  Stanford  urged  his  listeners 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  per¬ 
mission  to  post  ceiling  prices  by 
price  lines— pointing  out  that  such 
trouble  as  may  be  involved  in  care¬ 
fully  and  correctly  analyzing  the 
extent  to  which  this  may  be  done 
is  well  worth  while.  While  simply 
adding  the  ceiling  price  to  every 
price  ticket  may  seem  to  be  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  foolproof  way  to  cut 
through  red  tape,  it  means  “an  un¬ 
necessary  expenditure  of  money, 
for  remarking,  changing  the  data 
now  deemed  essential  on  price 
tickets,  purchasing  new  price 
tickets  in  some  cases,  and  not  giv¬ 
ing  the  customer  any  additional 
information.”  {Coni’ d  on  page  22) 
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After  discussing  the  importance 
of  keeping  March  and  subsequent 
cost  records,  Mr.  Stanford  turned 
his  attention  to  ways  and  means 
of  keeping  records  showing  the 
basis  on  which  maximum  prices 
are  determined.  In  the  Milwaukee 
Boston  Stores  a  system  has  been  de- 
velop)ed  which  Mr.  Stanford  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail.  In  cases  where 
Test  1  or  2  is  applied  to  determine 
the  maximum  price,  a  rubber 
stamp  is  placed  on  the  invoice  in¬ 
dicating  that  this  is  the  case  and 
signed  by  the  department  mana¬ 
ger.  When  tests  other  than  1  or  2 
are  used,  additional  forms  are  re¬ 
quired.  One  form  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  Tests  3  and  4  and  sepa¬ 
rate  forms  for  Test  5  and  for  sea¬ 
sonal  commodities  formulas. 


Controllers  Elect  Officers 

The  Controllers’  Congress  has  elected  officers  for  1942-1943  as  follows: 
Chairman 

Ben  D.  Black,  The  VV^m.  Hengerer  Co.,  Bulfalo,  N.  Y. 
Vice-Chairmen 

R.  W.  VanHorn,  First  Vice-Chairman  (also  District  Representative  for 
the  South)  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

C.  L.  Tilley,  Second  Vice-Chairman,  O’Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Secretary-T  reasurer 
E.  M.  Brock,  Lord’s,  Evanston,  Ill. 

*  •  *  • 

The  Alfred  Henry  Trophy  Cup  was  awarded  this  year  to  the  Detroit 
Controllers’  Group.  The  award  goes  each  year  to  the  local  group  that 
achieves  the  highest  record  of  activity  in  various  specified  fields.  The 
Metropolitan  Controllers’  Association  of  New  York  was  a  close  runner-up 
and  received  a  special  citation  from  the  judges  for  its  year’s  activities. 


What  to  Expect  in  1943  Taxation 


Dr.  JOSEPH  J.  KLEIN,  of 
Klein,  Hinds  &:  Finke,  dis¬ 
cussing  1943  taxation  prospects, 
cited  the  lack  of  and  the  urgent 
need  for  dependable  formulas  to 
guide  legislators  in  war  taxation. 
He  offered  a  set  of  ten  canons 
which  might  serve  as  norms,  and 
against  which  taxation  proposals 
might  be  measured  as  they  arise. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
current  tax  proposals  which  he  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  light  of  their  validi¬ 
ty  in  accordance  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  he  had  set  forth,  and  also  in 
the  light  of  probable  approval  or 
disapproval  by  the  average  tax¬ 
payer.  He  foresaw  probable  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  average  taxpayer  of 
many  items,  among  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Approved  by  Public 

(1)  Increase  in  individual  rates 
and  reduction  in  exemptions  as 
fixed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  elimination  of  the 
“earned  income  credit.” 

(2)  Increase  in  corporate  in¬ 
come  and  excess  profits  tax  rates, 
and  concomitant  removal  of  the 
capital  stock  and  related  declared 
excess-profits  tax. 

(3)  Withholding  at  the  source. 

(4)  A  retail  sales  tax  if  with¬ 
holding  is  against  the  tax  liability 
and  not  as  a  fiat  additional  tax. 

(5)  Elimination  of  the  existing 
statutory  provision  that  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  interim  reports  on  other 


than  the  LIFO  inventory  basis 
bars  taxpayers  from  reporting  tax¬ 
able  income  on  the  LIFO  -basis. 

(6)  The  use  of  consolidated  re¬ 
turns  for  excessi  profits  and  income 
tax  purposes,  but  without  the  in¬ 
defensible  2%  income  tax  penalty 
contemplated  by  the  Committee. 

(7)  Retroactive  extension  to 
partnerships  and  individuals  of 
the  existing  corporate  amortiza¬ 
tion  option  privilege  with  respect 
to  (war)  emergency  facilities. 

(8)  Taxation  of  alimony  to  the 
divorced  wife. 

(9)  Deduction  of  investment  ex¬ 
penses. 

(10)  Deduction  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  medical  expenses. 

(11)  Continuance  of  dependen¬ 
cy  credit  for  children  in  attendance 
at  school. 

(12)  Bad  debt  and  tax  recover¬ 
ies  not  to  be  taxable  unless  deduc¬ 
tions  were  of  prior  tax  benefit. 

(13)  Modification  of  existing 
pension  trust  “loophole”  provi¬ 
sions. 

(14)  Retroactive  amendment  of 
many  technical  provisions  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  sections  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(15)  Retroactive  correction  of 
error  in  personal  holding  company 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  imposes  heavy  taxes  on 
“deficit”  companies  for  “failure”  to 
pay  “dividends”  even  if  they  dis¬ 


tribute  all  of  their  current  earn¬ 
ings  and  profits. 

(16)  Recognition  of  war  and 
post-war  reserves  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  taxable  net  income. 

(17)  Provision  for  post-war  re¬ 
funds  of  a  limited  portion  of  high 
war  taxes  collected  and  for  “carry 
back”  of  inventory  and  other  post 
war  losses  to  years  in  which  heavy 
taxes  were  paid  on  “paper  profits.” 

Objectionable  Items 

.Among  the  items  which  Dr. 
Klein  thought  the  average  taxpayer 
would  probably  disapprove  are  the 
following: 

(1)  Continuance,  for  the 
duration,  of  the  special  percentage 
depletion  allowance  to  oil  produc¬ 
ers  and  miners. 

(2)  Persistence  of  decedent’s 
basis  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
executors  and  beneficiaries  which, 
in  some  cases,  would  result  in  ag¬ 
gregate  estate  and  income  taxes  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  value  of  the  property. 

(3)  Proposal  that  gifts  by  don¬ 
ors  over  65  years  of  age  should  be 
subject  to  estate  tax  on  implied 
assumption  that  such  gifts  must 
have  been  made  in  contemplation 
of  death. 

(4)  Proposal  to  limit  charitable 
deductions  for  estate  tax  purposes 
at  a  time  when  such  bequests  and 
devises  should  be  encouraged. 

Finally,  Dr.  Klein  discussed  a 
number  of  items  with  respect  to 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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AWARDS  U.S.  PATENT  No.  2,286,186 


FOR  INGENIOUS  ''FREE- ACTION  BACK''  DESIGN 
GIVING  THE  COMFORT  AND  EASE  WHICH  WOMEN 
OF  TODAY  EXPECT  FROM  THEIR  FOUNDATIONS 


In  "Free-Action  Back"  —  Flexees  creative  designers  meet  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  conservation  measures  of  L-90. 

Although  we  are  conserving  60%  of  the  rubber  formerly  used 
in  these  foundations  —  the  new  "Free-Action  Back"  construc¬ 
tion  is  no  wartime  makeshift,  but  a  definite  improvement  in 
foundation  designing  that  provides  free  and  easy  motion, 
more  than  ever  necessary  today. 

The  photograph  above  illustrates  the  principles  of  this  in¬ 
genious  design: 

( 1 )  Breathing  movements  and  fleshy  rolls  are  accommo¬ 
dated  by  the  cross-stretch  panel  at  the  top. 


(2)  Bending  and  sitting  postures  are  compensated  for  by 
the  vertical-stretch  panel  directly  below. 

(3)  The  non-stretch  "Firmbak"  section  controls  the  derriere, 
and  provides  the  slim  lines  necessary  for  the  successful 
wearing  of  this  Fall's  L-85  Silhouette. 

Naturally,  we  are  proud  to  have  accomplished  this  conserva¬ 
tion  of  rubber  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  comfort  and  ease 
of  your  customers. 

These  flexible,  functional,  fashion-right  foundations  are 
already  on  sale  in  many  stores.  Corset  buyers  and  corset 
wearers  alike  are  tremendously  enthusiastic  about  them! 


flEXEtS 


shown  on  living  modoli  . . 

t.,inni.g  MONDAY  JUIY  6 

ms  •  417  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York 
FIEXEES  Showrooms  41/ 
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Although  some  houses  have  designed  and  are  showing  some  rubberless  garments 
^  this  season,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  in  the  industry,  the  prospect  of  their  being 
offered  to  the  consumer  before  next  Spring  is  unlikely.  Most  houses,  we  hnd,  are 
stocked  with  sufficient  rubber  to  otter  garments  with  rubber  paneling  and  gores  to  give 
elasticity  where  it  is  most  needed.  That  is,  if  no  unforeseen  obstacle  arises. 

Many  New  Garments  Redesigned  and  Regraded 

Manufacturers  are  emphasizing  to  the  retail  trade  that  buyers  should  see  that  the 
new  garments  offered  are  redesigned  and  regraded  when  rubber  has  been  lessened.  Just 
substituting  cloth  on  the  original  pattern  will  not  give  wanted  results— garments  must  be 
redesigned  to  allow  for  the  “stretch”  that  was  formerly  given  by  wide  panels  of  elastic. 
All  makers  of  foundations  agree  that  there  is  not  at  this  time  a  substitute  for  the  two-way- 
stretch  fabrics  and  usually  garments  which  had  this  feature  are  taken* out  of  lines  entirely. 
In  many  cases,  by  expert  redesigning,  a  one-way  stretch  elastic  fabric  can  be  replaced  with 
some  non-elastic  stretch  fabric  IF  the  entire  functional  basic  idea  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  when  the  pattern  is  graded.  In  the  trade  the  term,  “borrowed",  is  frequently  used  in 
sp>eaking  of  stretch  fabrics.  For  non-elastic  fabrics,  that  really  do  their  jobs,  the  term  is 
descriptive.  A  non-elastic  fabric  that  is  a  one-way-stretch  in  the  strictest  sense,  must  reduce 
breadth  if  it  is  to  give  in  length.  And  so  designers  who  substitute  non-elastic  one-way- 
stretch  fabrics  at  the  skirt,  hips  or  waistband  of  foundations  have  had  unprecedented 
mathematical  problems  in  grading  their  patterns. 

Good  Prospects  for  Brassiere  Business 

Bra  business  is  expected  to  have  added  importance  in  foundation  selling.  With 
women  more  active  than  ever  before,  doing  jobs  that  require  bending  over,  and  with 
limitations  of  rubber  so  that  all-in-ones  are  limited  in  elastic  above  the  waist,  many 
believe  the  bra  and  girdle,  particularly  the  long  bra,  will  supplant  the  full  line  corset  in 
the  future.  If  women  are  accustomed  to  a  one-piece  foundiation  they  may  not  change 
over  readily.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  here  a  question  of  proper  htting  which  means, 
of  course,  clever  htters  and  alteration  people  in  our  corset  departments. 

Garters  Disappearing  in  Some  Lines 

The  reduction  of  rubber  in  garters  has  resulted  in  many  cases  in  the  use  of  tapes. 
Some  garments  carry  four  elastic  garters,  some  elastic  at  the  sides  with  tape  in  front  and 
some  have  sections  of  rubber  with  material  making  up  the  difference.  We  see  tapes  placed 
where  there  are  vertical  stretch  sections  in  the  skirts  of  garments.  We  see  material  sewn 
to  garments  to  which  garters  are  attached.  The  material  is  spread  to  give  a  wider  expanse 
of  pull  between  garment  and  garter. 

Manufacturers  Pledge  Their  Best  Efforts 

Most  lines  are  reduced  to  basic  numbers  that  cover  certain  figure  types  for  which  the 
concern  is  noted  and  that  are  by  compilation  the  best  selling  numbers  of  the  past  season 
or  two.  Manufacturers  maintain  that  the  functional  qualities  are  there  for  the  next  few 
months— after  that  “we  shall  continue  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have  to  do 
with.”  It  was  recalled  at  a  recent  press  showing  what  a  manufacturer  of  shoes  said:  “If 
I  must  make  shoes  of  paper,  then  I  shall  make  the  best  paper  shoes  I  can.”  We  hope 
we  will  not  be  making  foundations  of  paper  and  we  hope  we  will  not  get  back  to  the 
“ironsides”  of  former  years  when  women  took  off  their  “stays”  as  soon  as  they  got  within 
their  own  doors.  Somehow  we  think  ours  is  a  pretty  swell  industry  and  will  come  through 
smiling  whatever  the  limitations. 


—PEARL  BERRY 


MAIDEN  FORM  LINE  STILL  PROVIDES . 

A  MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  FOR  EVERY  TYPE  OF  FIGURT 

Mathematically,  the  Maiden  Form  line  has  been 

substantially  reduced  from  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

1RSIMQ**  Practically,  however,  it  remains  as  completely  coni' 

No.7025— $13.50  dozen; 

and  No.  7028— $9.50  prehensive  as  ever!  So  carefully  and  scientifically 

dozen  increase  in  de' 
mand  as  statistics  show 

a  marked  increase  in  the  has  the  Cutting  been  done,  that  dealers  can  still  be 

birthrate  for  1942. 

sure  of  finding  a  brassiere  by  Maiden  Form  especi' 
ally  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  type  of 
bosom!  The  manufacture  of  fewer  different  numbers 
makes  for  better '  balanced  production  and  more  dc' 


pfiemenA  the. 


iias  six  gores  of  silvery  brocade  de¬ 
signed  especially  to  give  firm  control 
lor  the  hips.  Two  Nylonet  gores  at 
the  sides  and  an  elastic  net  triangle  at 
bottom  front  allow  for  ease  and  ad¬ 
justment.  .Seams  fagottcd.  Light  inch 
l  alon.  F<»r  the  average  and  tall  figure. 

.\ngeleno  girdle  and  pantie  de¬ 
signed  for  “young  budgets”  are  of  firm 
non-stretch  rayon  batiste  for  extra  con¬ 
trol  of  tummy,  elastic  .-\ngeleno  in¬ 
serts  and  elastic  satin  back  give 
control  with  freedom.  Girdle  has 
.Angeleno  triangle  in  lower  front  and 
pantie  has  Ovalette  crotch  and  detach¬ 
able  garters. 

.A  foundation  has  six  gores  of 
strong  air-light  Brocaded  rayon  and 
(otton.  It  is  lightweight  throughout 
and  unlined.  Two  inserts  of  Nylonet 
are  for  adjustment  and  a  net  triangle 
at  bottom  front  gives  ease  for  sitting 
and  walking.  The  bandeau  is  of 
.Alencon  lace.  Garment  is  talon  closed. 
Designed  for  evening  wear  is  a  Com¬ 
plete  of  3  gores  of  non-elastic  rayon 
batiste.  This  fabric  is  like  peau-de- 
soie  but  stronger  and  more  washable. 
Vertical  stretch  back  panel  of  elastic 
satin.  Bolero  of  .Alencon.  Drama  Net 
ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS.  INC.  side  gores.  12  inch  talon. 

.A  new  “Free-Action  Back”  is  being  — . , . 

featured  in  the  F'lexees  line.  In  this 
feature,  breathing  movements  and 

fleshy  rolls  are  accommodated  by  the  ^ 

cross-stretch  panel  at  the  rib  section.  . 

Bending  and  sitting  movements  are 
compensated  for  by  the  vertical-stretch 

panel  directly  below.  .A  non-stretch  \ 

"Firmback”  section  controls  the 

\  feature  on  Flexees  garments  is  the  ' 

"Twinpull”  garter  which  has  an 
anchorage  of  cloth  to  give  a  wider  area  ^ 

of  pull  to  the  garter.  ~ 

The  seven  figure  types  will  be  repre- 
sented  in  the  line  this  season  with  rede- 
signing  to  restrictions  but  with  no 

more  changes  appearance  of  good  ■; 

selling  numbers  than  necessary.  Most  . 

numbers  will  look  familiar  to  custom- 

.All  of  the  best  selling  all-in-ones  ' 

matching  girdles  to  meet  the 


M«!d*n  Form  Braisior*  Co. 

The  "Million  Dollar  Brassiere",  now 
on  its  second  million  of  sales,  without 
former  elastic  but  with  former  effi¬ 
ciency. 


MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO. 

Maiden  Form  is  meeting  Government 
restrictions  in  their  bras  with  little  or 
no  rubber  but  with  fundamentals  of 
their  best  selling  numbers  retained. 
.Adjustable  back  and  shoulder  strap 
features  will  be  continued.  Flexible 
materials  will  be  used  in  place  of  some 
elastic  gores.  Bust  cups  will  be  as  here¬ 
tofore. 

In  this  line  is  a  featured  junior  girdle 
f)f  rayon  satin.  It  has  elastic  side  pieces 
and  two  removable  stays  at  the  front 
section  to  flatten  the  diaphragm. 


Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 
“Free-Action  Back”  controls  fleshy 
rolls  comfortably  by  crosa  and  vertical 
stretch  panels.  Non-stretch  “Firmbak” 
section  controls  derriere. 


WARNER  BROTHERS 

•A  new  fabric  is  being  introduced  by 
Warner  Bros.  It  will  be  known  as 
“Warnereen”,  a  spun  nylon,  “soft  as 
cashmere  and  sturdy  as  linen,  washable 
without  shrinkage”  and  most  effective 
in  the  colors  offered.  It  will  be 
offered  in  nude,  white.  Air  Corp 
grey  and  .Army  tan.  The  highlight  in 
this  fabric  will  be  matching  girdle  and 
bra.  The  girdle  and  bra  set  will  be 
functional  for  service  workers  who  want 
a  controlling  but  not  rigid  foundation. 
These  garments  have  cloth  back  and 
front  with  elastic  panels  at  the  side. 
Garters  and  shoulder  straps  are  of  self 
elastic  material. 

At  a  recent  press  showing  Warner 
presented  five  garments.  They  ranged 
from  heavy  cloth  garments  to  Veil  of 
A'outh  with  panels  of  lastex.  Panels 
ranged  from  four  inches  to  some  light¬ 
weight  two-way  stretch  lastex  panels. 
The  latter,  we  are  reminded,  will  be 
manufactured  in  limited  quantities  and 
will  be  available  only  while  supplies 
last. 

Highlighted  was  a  pantie  girdle  of  a 


THE  WILLIAM  CARTER  COMPANY 

The  Carter  line  will  be  covered  in 
two  ways  for  the  new  season.  There 
will  be  proven  favorites  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts  and  there  will  be  the  new 
line  to  meet  the  new  regulations. 
Highlighted  among  the  new  garments 
is  a  girdle  that  is  "action  built.”  It 


Th«  WillUm  Carter  Company 
.An  all-purpose  pantie  girdle  in 
Carter's  new  youth-figure  line.  The 
Ovalette  crotch  is  designed  |or  freedom 
of  action. 
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knitted  material  that  has  stretch  but  no 
rubber. 

All  rayon  net  which  looks  like  power 
net  is  introduced  in  the  half  size  cor- 
selette.  Two  layers  of  this  net  give  the 
appearance  of  fine  moire  on  the  figure. 
New  alphabet  bras  of  this  material  have 
replaced  the  "staydown"  band  with  a 
band  of  heavy  stitched  grosgrain  to 
anchor  the  garment  at  the  rib  line.  This 
rayon  net  has  vertical  stretch. 

BIEN  JOLIE 

One  of  the  outstanding  materials  in 
this  line  will  be  a  satin  woven  on  a 
rubber  machine  so  that  rubber  sections 
and  doth  will  have  similar  appearance. 
The  familiar  range  of  corset  fabrics  will 
be  represented  as  will  many  types  of 
elastic  as  long  as  supply  lasts.  Talons, 
too,  will  continue  up  to  supply  on  hand. 

All  patterns,  we  are  assured,  are 
graded  for  measurement  and  flexibility 
where  elastic  sections  have  been  re¬ 
duced. 

Nylon  in  plain  and  frosted  effects  is 
shown  in  corsettes,  girdles  and  bras. 
Girdles  in  lengths  to  18  inches.  The 
extra  length  is  taken  care  of  in  stretch 
by  non-rubber  stretchable  waistband 
sections. 

In  some  instances  narrowed  elastic 
sections  are  interlined  with  a  suede¬ 
like  fabric  to  give  greater  control. 

In  this  line  there  will  be  17  styles  of 
inner  belt  garments  with  elastic. 

A  full  line  of  bras  is  shown  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  long  line  models. 

MME.  POIX 

Many  all  lace  models  are  being  shown 
here  with  combinations  of  lace  and 
satin,  nets,  jerseys  and  broadcloths. 


Warner  Brothers 

New  in  the  line  of  Warner  Brothers 
is  this  rorselette  designed  for  the  L85 
silhouette. 

New  in  the  line  is  an  adjustable  back 
which  crosses  over  to  hook  at  four  easy- 
to-find  eyes  at  the  back.  There  are 
strapless  models  in  bandeaus  and  long 
lines.  Some  models  have  a  short  piece 
of  elastic  at  the  back  for  natural  ad¬ 
justment.  Ribbon  straps  are  also  used 
for  backs,  graded  to  fit  the  top  rib  line. 
The  use  of  jersey  because  of  its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  stretch  is  prominent. 

Shoulder  garters  for  negligee  and 
maternity  wear  have  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  number  with  this  house.  This  sea¬ 
son  the  long  garter  is  supplemented 
with  cloth  to  meet  specifications. 


rubber  restrictions.  Knitted  and  w«)ven 
Darleens  will  be  in  the  line  as  long  as 
supply  lasts.  Hook  and  eye,  front  and 
back  lacings  in  materials  usual  with 
this  concern  are  shown.  Use  of  swami 
and  lace  continues.  .All  figure  types  are 
represented. 

CORSETRY,  INC. 

This  concern  is  introducing  a  pa¬ 
tented  line  designed  for  the  heavier 
figure  known  as  “Slim  Effect”,  which 
has  a  spring-back  construction  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cloth  back  from  riding  up. 

The  Nite  ’n  Day  line  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  drop  seat  in  all-in-ones. 
girdles  and  pantie  girdles. 


“Duplex”  garments  continue  in  this 
line  with  only  elastic  changes.  Figured 
and  plain  nylons  continue  and  junior 
garments  appear  in  both  boneless  and 
slightly  boned  models.  Inner  belts  have 
elastic.  All  figure  types  are  represented. 

DOROTHY  BICKUM 

No  all-in-ones  will  be  shown  by 
Bickum  this  season,  but  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  line  of  junior  girdles  and  bras  is 
featured.  This  house  has  always  advo¬ 
cated  cloth  backs  and  less  elastic  than 
the  average  house,  so  the  line  is  less 
changed  than  is  found  generally. 
Frosted  nylons  with  lastex  sides  are  ob¬ 
tainable  now  in  girdles,  bras  and  pantie 
girdles.  A  nylon  bra  with  plunging 
neckline  has  an  elastic  band  under  bust. 
.Some  two-way  backs  with  leno  sides  are 
seen  on  girdles.  .All  girdles  have  com¬ 
panion  bras.  Normal  and  built-up 
waistlines  are  seen  in  the  girdles. 


.  .  ..."  Bitfji  Jol!e 

.Stlk  brocade  foundation  with  clastic 
side  sections  and  gores  and  elastic  side 
.  inserts  in. the  hack  pf. shoulder  straps. 


CROWN  CORSET  COMPANY 
Bread  and  butter  numbers  in  this 
line  will  continue  but  designed  to  meet 


Cori«try,  Inc, 

A  Slim  Effect  all-in-one  with  patented 
feature  "springback”  construction  to 
offer -. freedom  _  of  ..  .back  movement. 


Lace  brassiere  with. new  adjustable 
cross-back  feature.  No  elastic  is  used 
in  this,  model  but  back  feature  giv« 
comfort  and  control.  .v  . 
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ROTH  CREATIONS 

Lustficale  continues  to  he  a  high¬ 
light  in  this  line.  In  many  ol  the  all- 
in-ones,  there  is  reinforcement  where 
elastic  ends  at  the  waist,  of  rows  of 
stitching  for  control,  and  stretch  for 
sitting  is  t>btained  through  special  de¬ 
signing.  There  are  models  with  no 
elastic  which  make  use  of  milanese, 
which  they  call  “Nolastik.”  Junior  gar¬ 
ments  of  this  fabric  have  elastic  gores 
front  and  back  waistline,  fagotted 
seams,  no  opening.  Large  women  may 
find  in  this  line  rayon  satin  garments 
with  built-up  shoulder  and  heavy  lastex 
sides.  Girdles  have  normal  and  high 
waistlines,  some  with  honeycomb  Dar- 
leen  sections  with  back  of  satin  lastex. 

A.  STEIN  &  COMPANY 

A  new  Perma-Lift  in  long  line  con¬ 
struction  is  being  introduced.  Mate¬ 
rials  will  be  batiste  or  satin  in  sizes  34 
to  42  in  B  and  C  bust  cups.  Both  will 
have  stretchable  gores,  hemstitched 
seams  and  adjustable  shoulder  straps. 

THE  H.  W.  SOSSARD  CO. 

Featured  in  this  line  is  a  rayon  and 
cotton  tricot  front  pantie  with  back  of 
rayon  and  cotton  satin  elastic  and 
panels  of  (Jala-Net.  This  garment  is 
unlxmed  and  designed  for  the  average 
figure.  Slide  fastener  and  detachable 
hose  supporters. 

1  Also  featured  is  an  accompanying 
bra  of  rayon  and  cotton  satin  with  lace 
bust  for  large  bust  type.  Built-up 
shoulder  and  strip  reinforcement  under 
bust,  elastic  side  gores. 

.\  Hi-Top  step-in  pantie  is  made  of 


.  I.  B,  XJeinArf  Rubbar-Oe^J-  . 


Rayon  taffeta  ■  hrassl«re’  ’  With  ^'fagbt-ted 
trim  and  a(ljustable..lujtton  fastening 
at  the  back.  Girdle  has  Leno  elastic 
sides. 


Muniinqwaar,  Inc. 

New  version  of  Power  Tissue  pantie 
girdle.  Front  and  hack  panels  of  heavy 
layon  knit  fabric  with  some  down¬ 
ward  stretch. 

rayon  and  cotton  satin  tricot  with  fine 
Leno  elastic.  For  the  average  figure, 
unboned,  elastic  crotch  gore  for  freer 
actirrn.  Uplift  of  rayon  and  cotton 
satin  with  lace  top  bust  is  designed  for 
average  figure  and  has  elastic  band 
gore,  adjustment  for  size. 

I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO. 

Kleinert  has  a  new  line  of  garter  belts 
that  are  designed  to  be  functional  as 
light  girdles.  non-elastic  rachel  knit 
fabric  is  introduced.  One  model  has  an 
apron  back  with  six  inch  elastic  sides, 
rayon  satin  front  and  is  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  two  way  girdle. 
.\n  eight  inch  elastic  is  used  on  another 
rntnlel  with  rayon  satin  and  batiste. 
Featherstitch  trim.  A  brocade  batiste 
has  a  ten  inch  elastic  panel  at  each  side 
with  fitted  back. 


A.  .Sf0iii  &  Company  . 


New .  Perma-Lift  brassiere  in  batiste, 
or  satin  with  B  or  C  bust  cups.  Stretch¬ 
able  gores,  hemstitched  seams. 


An  all-in-one  is  of  taffeta  batiste  with 
elastic  sides.  “Button-Ups”,  the  girdles 
with  button  closings,  are  offered  in 
girdles  and  panties  in  brocades,  plain 
batiste  and  taffeta  batiste.  Elastic 
panels  are  from'  14  to  16  inches. 

Girdles  are  of  po^er  net  and  satin 
lastex  with  rayon  satin  front,  hook  and 
eye  closings.  Bras  are  in  rounded  or 
accentuated  contour. 

POIREHE 

Biaband  continues  an  outstanding 
feature  of  this  line  but  with  narrowed 
insets.  The  same  standard  patterns  are 
being  shown,  redesigned  to  meet  re¬ 
strictions.  Though  this  line  is  con¬ 
densed,  there  are  still  all  figure  types 
to  be  found  in  the  high  style  usual  with 
this  house. 

MUNSINGWEAR,  INC. 

Munsingwear  is  continuing  to  use 
Power  Tissue  and  Tissue  Net  in  their 
new  line.  Decorative  stitching  and 
fagoting  trim  will  in  many  cases  play 
a  functional  part  in  the  design  of 
their  Foundettes.  Their  new  line  will 
make  use  of  non-elasticized  fabrics  they 
have  been  known  for  in  the  past.  They 
make  use  of  a  heavy  rayon  knit  fabric 
that  has  some  downward  stretch  for 
front  and  back  panels  of  pantie  girdles 
with  crotch  of  this  material  in  sizes 
25,  27,  29  and  31. 

KOPS  BROTHERS 

This  house  will  continue  numbers 
for  all  figure  types  from  petite  and 
junior  to  the  very  heavy  type  though 
the  line  has  been  considerably  reduced. 
The  adjustable  waist  feature  will  be 
continued  in  the  best  selling  numbers 
of  the  past  season. 


.  The  H.  W.  Gossard  Company 

Pantie  girdle  of  .  ra.yQn  and  cotton 
tricot  front.  Back  of  rayon  and  cotton 
satin  elastic.  Side  panels  of  Gala-net. 
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to-  JleGA4t  in  Pfuomoilon 


TOP  corset  manufacturers  are 
mostly  in  accord  in  offering 
us  advice  to  the  effect  that 
they  believe  stores  should  not  in 
any  way  bring  into  prominence  in 
the  promotional  picture  for  this 
Fall  the  fact  that  garments  have 
entered  a  wartime  period.  It  is 
their  belief  that  most  women  are 
aware  of  war  restrictions  on  most 
daily  needs  and  are  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  accept  them.  Of  course, 
women  are  watching  substitutions 
and  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of 
commodities  goes,  they  are  check¬ 
ing  closely  with  the  original  they 
are  familiar  with  at  prices  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  pay.  And 
so  with  their  foundation  garments. 
While  women  may  be  conscious  of 
changes  and  substitutions,  they 
will  without  fuss  accept  from  re¬ 
liable  sources,  items  which  are  still 
functional  in  their  belief,  and  carry 
the  assurance  of  performance  by 
the  stores  which  foster  them.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  tell  us  that  they  think 
we  should  let  any  transition  from 


“stretch  to  fit”  garments  to  “de¬ 
signed  to  fit”  take  care  of  itself 
without  our  pointing  out  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  fitting  room  talk 
or  other  contact  with  the  consumer 
that  she  may  find  her  pet  founda¬ 
tion  garments  are  “not  what  they 
used  to  be.”  It  is  the  contention  of 
our  leading  manufacturers  that  for 
a  while  a  large  majority  of  women 
will  not  be  overly  conscious  that 
rubber  has  been  reduced  if  sales¬ 
people  will  not  make  comparison 
between  familiar  and  new  gar¬ 
ments.  They  believe  they  have 
made  comfortable  and  controlling 
garments  that  meet  the  new  ruling 
and  have  graded  their  numbers  so 
that  by  putting  in  non-rubber 
materials  in  place  of  wide  expanses 
of  rubber,  they  have  allowed  for 
the  two  measurements  elastic  be¬ 
came  famous  for— the  standing  and 
the  sitting  position  at  the  waist¬ 
line. 

We  have  the  almost  universal 
suggestion  that  we  talk  not  of  the 
individual  garment  but  founda¬ 


tions  in  general  for  health  and 
chic  and  morale.  Pointing  to  the 
fact  that  the  government  has  speci¬ 
fied)  girdles  for  the  WAACs  (speci¬ 
fications  not  given  out  at  this  writ¬ 
ing)  we  have  a  strong  promotional 
point  all  corset  departments  can 
stress.  We  are  going  to  have  some 
thousands  of  women  wearing  in¬ 
signia  of  our  country  who  will  be 
allotted  foundation  garments  be¬ 
cause  it  is  believed  they  will  be  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  their  duties. 

Good  Foundations  for  All 

Oi\r  hats  are  off  to  the  WAACs 
but  there  are  many  thousands  of 
women  who  will  not  be  in  uniform 
who  will  need  supports  that  will 
help  them  do  a  competent  war¬ 
time  job.  While  it  will  lie  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  what  kind  of 
foundations  will  be  specified  for 
our  uniformed  ladies,  we  need  not 
be  disturbed  if  our  own  stocks  do 
not  contain  like  garments.  From 
what  we  see  in  our  top  manufac¬ 
turers’  lines  for  delivery  for  fall,  we 


Guard  Against  an  Increase  in  Returns 


IN  the  opinion  of  many  buyers  we  have  talked 
with,  corset  departments  may  be  faced  with 
an  increased  amount  of  returns  if  wartime 
foundations  are  not  sold  with  great  care  and 
patience. 

Every  time  a  piece  of  merchandise  is  returned 
to  the  store,  the  store  takes  a  financial  loss. 
Furthermore,  few  items  can  take  a  trip  out  of 
the  store  and  back  again  without  losing  some 
of  their  freshness.  On  these  two  counts  the 
store  is  sure  to  lose,  with  a  possible  third— a  dis¬ 
gruntled  customer.  We  know  that  some  custom¬ 
ers  buy  with  the  idea  that  “I  can  always  take 
it  back  if  I  don’t  like  it  when  I  get  home.”  But 
that  type  of  customer  is,  thanks  be,  in  the 
minority.  It  is  the  easily  persuaded  customer 
we  need  to  watch  these  days.  The  one  who  is 
subjea  to  overselling  or  high  pressure  selling. 
That  good  natured  customer  who  will  accept 
a  substitute  without  really  being  convinced  that 
what  she  is  buying  is  right  for  her  may  be  your 


dissatisfied  customer  if  she  is  persuaded  over  her 
better  judgment.  There  is,  as  never  before,  a 
need  for  salespeople  to  do  intelligent  selling. 
To  sell  but  not  to  oversell  is  a  question  only 
intelligent  salespeople  can  decide— no  amount  of 
stereotyped  training  can  determine  the  border¬ 
line  between  the  two  procedures. 

One  insurance  we  can  have  against  an  un¬ 
precedented  amount  of  returns  on  sales  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  wartime  restrictions  have 
changed  or  modified,  is  to  have  someone  on  duty 
at  all  times  who  can  supervise  the  selling  of 
items  which  require  scientific  fitting— notably  in 
the  corset  department.  Washington  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  that  we  educate  customers  that  any 
careless  buying  that  they  do  which  results  in 
returns,  is  costly.  Such  a  suggestion  by  a  store 
representative  must  certainly  be  done  only 
when  there  is  apparent  cause  for  it  and  then  be 
done  by  a  tactful  p)erson,  otherwise  definite  en¬ 
mity  can  be  created  between  customer  and  store. 
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can  be  proud  of  what  their  design¬ 
ers  have  presented.  Mind  you,  few 
claim  that  there  is  the  ease  in  war¬ 
time  garments  that  was  to  be 
found  in  prewar  foundations,  but 
all  feel  that  they  are  giving  like 
control.  Some  claim  that  we  had 
far  too  much  rubber  in  some  types 
of  garment;  that  because  of  wide 
panels  or  all  elastic  garments,  they 
feel  there  was  a  regrettable  tenden¬ 
cy  toward  p>ostureless  figures. 

Figure  Type  Promotions 

Like  the  buyers  themselves,  ad¬ 
vertising  copywriters  who  went  to 
town  on  junior  promotions  and 
built  up  a  following  through  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  splendid  segregated 
sections  for  that  typ>e  of  figure  will 
need  to  study  the  new  garments 
offered  if  they  would  convince  the 
petite  that  foundations  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  them;  that  they  are  lovely 
lingerie  and  that  there  are  smart 
new  tricks  up  the  department’s 
sleeve  for  the  juniors’  benefit. 

Average  figures  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  present  the  least  pro¬ 
motional  difficulty  of  all  types.  Of 
course,  a  lot  of  women  who  dub 
themselves  average  actually  have  a 
hip  or  bust  measurement  that  is 
off  standard,  but  will  rise  to  the 
appeal  of  average  figure  foundation 
promotions.  Our  better  manufac- 


To  hoU  your  ttmpct  a’nd  figure  in  the  bett  itupc,  our 
new,  cool,  power-net  girdle,  reinforced  with  ■  teyon-aiwl- 
cotton  utin  eUstic  front  pend.  BcautiiuU)r  designed  foe 
lummcr  comfort  and  lightneu,  tipping  the  ic^  at  a 
mete  )V(  oa.  In  nude,  whiu,  blue  oc  black,  H.)o.  Pantie 
girdle,  she  ])^  oa.  in  the  lame  fine  matetiala  aiui  choice 
of  colon,  with  detachable  gacun.  Abo  at  ft.yo 

If,  by  any  chance,  these  summer  featherweights  aren't 
exactly  what  you're  loolung  fee,  our  expen  concticn  will 
be  happy  to  fit  you  with  the  girdle  that's  bett  fisr  yw- 

Hrady-to-aw  mJ  Jlfadr-toordrr  GrJIn 
Srrmd  fleer 
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I  "NM^id  far  VtetMjr!  Sivt  cvwy  aenf  of  poptr.  metd.  fOfl  aod  lubbtr.” 

This  advertisement  suggests  copy 
ideas  for  “corset  care’’  promotions. 

turing  concerns  have  seriously 
graded  patterns  for  the  average 
with  over  standard  bust  or  hip 
measurements  to  meet  these  types. 
These  manufacturers  suggest  that 
promotions  of  this  type  foundation 


be  general  and  stress  supervised  fit¬ 
ting  gently  pointing  to  alteration. 

For  the  heavy  and  the  problem 
figure,  stores  which  have  surgical 
fitters  will  be  able  to  offer  special 
service  to  customers  on  founda¬ 
tions  which  come  under  the  new 
rulings  as  well  as  on  unrestricted 
surgical  garments.  Offering  surgi¬ 
cal  fitters’  advice  to  large  and  ditfi- 
cult-to-fit  women  as  well  as  to  pre¬ 
scription  cases  may  be  appreciated. 

Copy  Slants 

Foday’s  activities  offer  many 
copy  slants  for  advertising.  We  can 
offer  precision  fitting.  We  can  tell 
women  that  the  same  principles  of 
precision  design  that  go  into  war 
production  go  into  modern  corset 
manufacture  and  into  the  individu¬ 
al  fitting  of  the  customer  in  her 
store.  We  can  stress  the  health 
angle,  that  the  wearing  of  a  prop¬ 
erly  fitted  foundation  helps  ward 
off  fatigue,  that  women  need  to  be 
corseted  at  all  times  and  that  “to 
save  a  girdle  may  lose  a  figure.’’ 

The  use  of  boxes  in  corset  ads 
in  which  are  tips  on  corset  con¬ 
servation  or  “a  posture  tip  for 
today"  may  fit  well  into  advertis¬ 
ing.  And  stores  that  offer  repair 
and  replacement  service  will  be 
remembered  by  grateful  customers. 


Corset  Business  on  the  Reody-to-Weor  Floor 

By  Helen  Gilson,  Buyer,  Saks-Mth 


WHEN  .Saks  34th  moved  their  corset  de¬ 
partment  on  April  1st  from  the  third 
floor  where  it  was  adjacent  to  lingerie,  to  the 
fifth  floor  which  is  the  dress  floor,  we  felt  an 
immediate  increase  in  business.  The  large 
woman  who  came  to  that  floor  for  dresses  was 
aitracted  to  the  corset  department  and  it  was 
this  type  of  woman  we  wanted  increased  busi¬ 
ness  from.  Our  junior  business  had  always  been 
excellent  and  continues  to  be  so.  Since  all 
l)etter  dresses  in  the  store  are  sold  on  the  one 
floor  we  have  all  the  different  figure  typies 
coming  there  and  we  are  in  a  very  convenient 
and  interesting  location  to  attract  their  atten¬ 
tion.  The  corset  department  gives  PMs  to  the 
dress  salesgirls,  who  are  appreciative  of  this  extra 
bit  just  for  making  suggestions  for  added  sales. 

If  a  customer  in  the  dress  department  is  in¬ 
terested  in  a  foundation  I  personally  go  to 
her  to  see  what  type  of  garment  to  show  her. 


then  I  send  a  fitter  to  her.  At  the  completion  of 
the  fitting  I  return  to  the  customer  to  make  sure 
she  has  been  projierly  corseted.  To  supervise 
every  sale  is  a  hard  and  fast  rule  in  my  depart¬ 
ment,  whether  the  sale  is  made  in  my  depart¬ 
ment  or  in  the  dress  department.  In  my  ab¬ 
sence  I  have  someone  apjxjinted  for  supervision, 
whose  judgment  I  can  rely  upon. 

We  keep  customer’s  measurements  so  we  may 
check  for  any  communication  we  have  with 
them.  We  keep  our  customer  list  active  by 
phoning  or  writing  to  make  suggestions  of  new 
garments  or  possible  refitting  service  for  those 
who  may  have  taken  on  or  lost  weight.  Now  we 
are  more  anxious  than  ever  to  offer  any  service 
we  can  to  make  customer’s  garmehts  last  as  long 
as  possible.  We  are  prepared  to  welcome  cus¬ 
tomers  who  will  bring  in  their  own  zippers  for 
new  garments  and  have  a  staff  to  take  care  of 
anticipated  increased  alterations. 
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QgAa  oiut  Qo4iAe/i4Mitij04t  Onlcin^nxdian 

atui  ^efuU^  Be/uucei  deeded 


ONCE  we  had  a  long  uphill 
job  to  educate  customers  on 
the  care  and  washing  of 
foundation  garments  but  now  we 
have  a  definite  demand  from 
women  for  information  necessary 
to  make  corsets  last  as  long  as 
jKJSsible. 

To  know  how  to  put  on  gar¬ 
ments  so  that  no  undue  strain  is 
put  up>on  them  is  important. 
Women  should  balance  themselves 
if  garments  are  pulled(  on  over  the 
feet.  7'o  lose  balance  while  one 
foot  is  off  the  floor  may  send  the 
whole  body  weight  into  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  garment  not  equipped 
to  take  such  a  strain.  Putting  on 
garments  so  that  they  will  be 
straight  on  the  body  and  need  not 
be  pulled  and  yanked  into  position 
afterwards  is  important.  If  stock¬ 
ings  are  to  be  worn  they  should  be 
anchored  to  the  foundation  at  once 
otherwise  moving  about  may  allow 
the  garment  to  ride  up  out  of  nor¬ 
mal  position.  Keep  garments  in 
repair.  A  broken  stitch  can  often 
be  mended  at  home  while  many 
stitches  may  have  to  go  to  a  cor- 
setiere  if  a  neat  job  is  to  be  done. 
Replacement  of  garters  and 
shoulder  straps  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  whether  done  at  home  or  at 
the  store. 

Laundering 

In  washing  garments  the  first  re¬ 
quisite  is  mild  neutral  soap  in 
flake  or  powder  form  thoroughly 
dissolved  in  a  small  amount  of  hot 
water  which  must  be  tempered 
with  cold  until  it  is  lukewarm  or 
90  to  100  degrees.  Note  unusually 
soiled  areas  before  putting  into 
suds  so  they  may  get  extra  atten¬ 
tion  during  washing.  Douse  gar¬ 
ments  up  and  down  first  holding 
top  then  bottom.  Then  with  a  soft 
cloth  or  brush  go  over  soiled  areas 
gently.  Do  not  wring  or  twist  gar¬ 
ment. 

Rinsing  is  important.  Rinse  first 
in  lukewarm  suds  if  garment  was 
very  soiled,  then  in  several  rinsings 


of  clear  lukewarm  water.  In  any 
event,  see  that  garment  is  absolute¬ 
ly  free  of  soap. 

Most  garments  are  lx.*st  dried  fiat 
but  some  authorities  say  that  they 
may  be  hung  over  a  rod  or  on 
pincer  clothes  hanger  type  driers 
provided  that  no  strain  is  put  on 
garment,  particularly  on  rubber 
portions.  Dry  in  a  cfK)l  dry  place 
away  from  sun,  radiator  or  any 
other  heat.  Never  iron  founda¬ 
tions.  They  will  resume  natural 
and  original  shape  the  first  time 
they  are  worn. 

Most  materials  in  foundations 
are  preshrunk  but  residue  left 
after  washing  may  tighten  them  up 
somewhat.  Complaints  of  bras¬ 
sieres  shrinking  have  sometimes 
been  traced  to  insufficient  rinsing 
out  of  soil  anrl  soap  which  clog 
the  meshes  of  fabrics.  To  suggest 
tinting,  perhaps  some  other  shade 
than  the  original  garment,  is 
sometimes  appreciated  for  freshen¬ 
ing  up  the  foundation  wardrobe. 

Rehabilitation  Services 

Nearly  every,  if  not  every,  thread 
and  piece  of  metal  put  into  the 
manufacture  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  is  on  the  essential  list  for 
war  purposes.  The  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  is  allowing  us,  as  long 
as  it  is  possible^  these  materials  for 
necessary  garments  for  the  health 
and  morale  of  American  women. 
Those  at  the  fountain  head  of  dis¬ 
tribution  (the  retail  saleswomen) 
of  these  garments  toi  the  consumer, 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  seeing 
that  every  garment  does  its  full 
duty  before  it  is  discarded. 

No  doubt  some  sorry  looking 
sights  will  be  offered  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  because  of  the  nationwide 
publicizing  for  conservation,  but 
consider  that  most  women  who 
bring  you  worn  garments  have 
probably  been  motivated  by  a 
patriotic  spirit  to  conserve  plus  a 
possible  plan  to  put  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  repair  of  the 
old  garment  and  the  price  of  a  new 


one,  into  war  stamps  and  bonds. 

If  garments  are  beyond  repair 
because  of  lack  of  care  rather  than 
just  deserving  of  retirement,  sales- 
jx;ople  can  do  their  bit  by  show¬ 
ing  customers  how  they  should 
have  treated  the  garments  so  tliat 
more  wear  could  have  been  got 
from  them.  To  do  this  in  a  tactful 
and  intelligent  way  can  go  far  in 
helping  customers  to  prolong  the 
life  of  more  recently  purchased 
foundations. 

Take  a  Tip  from  the  Small  Shop 

In  the  past  garments  were  dis¬ 
carded  when  they  became  worn 
and  few  women  thought  of  replac¬ 
ing  garters,  having  garments  re¬ 
fitted  if  the  rubber  became 
stretched  or  having  other  work 
done  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  cor¬ 
set.  Retail  store  buyers  have  not 
encouraged  customers  to  have  work 
done  on  worn  garments  but  the 
small  individual  corsetiere  has  and 
partly  because  of  this,  has  built  up 
her  following.  However,  from  now 
on  it  would  seem  department  stores 
will  be  compelled  to  maintain  ser¬ 
vice  if  the  corset  department  wants 
to  retain  its  customers.  This,  re¬ 
gardless  of  profit  made  on  the 
work. 

The  replacement  by  the  store,  of 
customers’  zippers  for  the  hcMik  and 
eye  closing  that  will  be  on  the 
majority  of  garments  will  surely  be 
a  service  that  will  be  called  for.  An 
increase  in  alterations  is  antici¬ 
pated  on  the  war-time  corsets  so 
stores  will  probably  have  to  in¬ 
crease  facilities  for  this  work.  The 
small  corset  shop  will  certainly  go 
on  giving  this  service  as  it  has  been 
doing,  and  if  large  stores  ignore 
such  service  more  customers  may 
be  won  over  to  the  small  shop. 
Whether  stores  will  consider  a 
laundry  and  retinting  service  ob¬ 
tainable  in  some  small  shops  is 
questioned.  It  is  suggested  that 
laundries  may  offer  special  service 
to  include  retinting. 
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Consumer  Services  Covered  by 
New  OPA  Regulations 

By  George  Plant,  Manager,  Store  Management  Group 

A  description  of  services  affected  and  an 
analysis  of  price-determining  formulas. 


PRICES  on  consimier  services 
which  stores  render  or  supply 
to  their  customers  are  now 
regulated  t)y  a  new  order  issued  by 
the  Olhce  ol  Price  Administration 
on  June  23.  This  order  is  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  No.  165, 
and  became  effective  July  1. 

Heretofore,  all  services  rendered 
to  customers  by  retail  stores  were 
covered  by  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  issued  by  O.P..\. 
on  .\pril  28.  The  control  of  con¬ 
sumer  services  is  therefore  shifted 
from  the  General  Price  Regulation 
to  this  new  Order  No.  165,  which 
is  intended  to  regulate  specifically 
prices  charged  by  the  many  and 
varied  specialized  service  establish¬ 
ments  such  as  laundries,  dry-clean¬ 
ers,  shoe  repairers,  etc. 

“Consumer  service”  means  any 
service  sold  to  an  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  (other  than  an  industrial  or 
commercial  user) .  “Service”  itself 
is  any  service  supplied  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  processing,  distribu¬ 
tion,  storage,  installation,  or  repair 
of  a  commodity  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  services  which  pre¬ 
serve  or  add  to  the  value  or  utility 
of  a  commodity  whether  it  is  new 
merchandise  being  sold  or  mer¬ 
chandise  already  owned  by  the 
consumer. 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  which  are  covered  by 
this  new  order  include:  garment 
alterations,  cleaning  and  dyeing, 
fur  repair  and  storage,  furniture 
repair  and  upholstering,  and  the 
many  and  varied  repair  services 
such  as  hosiery,  jewelry,  clock  re¬ 
pair,  etc. 


Services  Excluded 

Certain  services  are  definitely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  order  by  the  Price 
Control  Act  itself.  This  includes 
compensation  paid  by  an  employer 
to  employees,  rates  charged  for  any 
professional  services,  rates  charged 
by  common  carriers  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  and  a  few  others  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  Price  Control  Act 
itself.  Services  to  an  industrial  or 
commercial  user,  as  distinguished 
from  the  “ultimate  consumer,”  are 
also  excluded  from  Order  No.  165, 
but  remain  under  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation.  This 
includes  transportation  services  of 
carriers  other  than  common  car¬ 
riers,  services  of  freight  forwarders, 
consolidators  and  distributors,  ser¬ 
vices  of  commercial  storage  and 
warehouses,  etc.  The  ceiling  price 
on  these  commercial  services  has 
been  postponed  to  August  1. 

Determination  of  Maximum 
Prices 

.\s  in  the  case  of  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation,  this 
order  No.  165  prescribes  successive 
formulas  to  be  used  in  determining 
the  maximum  price  a  seller  or  sup¬ 
plier  of  consumer  services  may 
charge.  The  official  formulas  will 
be  found  in  the  report  issued  by 
OPA.  Stripped  of  their  legal 
phraseology,  the  successive  steps  to 
be  followed  in  determining  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

1 — The  highest  price  the  seller 
charged  for  the  same  service 
supplied  during  the  month  of 
March,  1942,  or  if  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  was  not  supplied,  the  high¬ 


est  price  the  seller  charged  for 
a  “similar”  consumer  service 
most  nearly  like  it  which  he 
did  supply  during  March. 

A  service  is  deemed  to  have  been 
supplied  during  March  if  it  was 
completed  within  that  month. 
service  is  deemed  “similar”  to  an¬ 
other  service  if  it  has  the  same  use 
and  purpose  and  belongs  to  a  type 
which  ordinarily  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  substantially  the  same 
price. 

2 —  If  the  seller  did  not  actually 
supply  the  same  or  a  similar 
consumer  service  during  March, 
then  his  ceiling  price  shall  be 
his  highest  offering  price  for 
supplying  the  service  in  ques¬ 
tion  during  March. 

This  means  that  while  he  may 
have  offered  the  same  service  in 
March,  it  was  not  supplied  because 
there  were  no  “takers”  and  hence 
no  charge  made.  The  offering  price 
cannot  of  course  be  a  fictitious  one 
used  merely  to  open  bargaining  or 
turn  away  trade  because  of  a  rush 
of  business.  Customary  allowances 
and  discounts,  or  other  price  differ¬ 
entials  offered  and  granted  in 
March  must  be  continued  and  can 
be  changed  only  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  price  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Undoubtedly  the  ceiling 
price  for  most  of  the  services 
offered  by  department  stores  can 
and  will  be  determined  by  one  or 
the  other  of  these  methods. 

3 —  If,  however,  the  seller  did  not 
supply  or  offer  to  supply  the 
same  or  similar  consumer  ser¬ 
vice  during  March  1942,  then 
his  maximum  price  in  question 
shall  be  the  highest  price 
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•charged  during  March  by  the 
seller’s  “most  closely  competi¬ 
tive  seller”  of  the  same  class 
either  for  the  same  service  or  if 
none,  then  for  a  similar  service. 

This  is  intended  to  apply  and 
cover  those  new  services  which  may 
hereafter  be  undertaken  by  a  re¬ 
tailer  and  which  were  not  supplied 
either  as  identical  or  similar  ser¬ 
vice  during  March. 

■i — Where  neither  the  seller  nor  a 
seller  closely  competitive  with 
him  supplied  the  same  or  simi¬ 
lar  service  during  March,  but 
the  seller  supplied  a  compara¬ 
ble  consumer  service  during 
that  month,  the  maximum 
price  for  the  serv'ice  in  question 
shall  be  the  highest  price  which 
that  seller  would  have  charged 
if  he  had  supplied  the  service 
during  March. 

In  arriving  at  the  price  he  “would 
have  charged,”  the  seller  must  ap¬ 
ply  the  same  pricing  methods, 
charges  and  rates  which  he  used 
in  March  to  determine  the  price 
of  the  comparable  sertice  most 
nearly  like  the  service  tor  which  a 
ceiling  price  is  sought.  This  price 
must  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for 
all  differences  in  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  the  items  used  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  ceiling  price  sought. 

A  consumer  service  is  considered 
ito  be  comparable  to  another  ser¬ 
vice  if  it  has  the  same  use  and 
purpose  as  the  second  service,  and 
is  customarily  priced  by  the  same 
pricing  method  as  the  second,  even 
though  the  final  price  arrived  at 
may  not  be  the  same  or  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  the  comparable 
■service. 

5 — If  certain  consumer  services 
cannot  be  priced  under  the 
foregoing  formulas,  the  regula¬ 
tion  provides  the  seller’s  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  such  specialized 
services  shall  be  a  price  not  in 
■excess  of  the  price  which  would 
have  been  charged  had  the  ser¬ 
vice  been  supplied  in  March, 
1942.  However,  this  price  must 
he  determined  by  applying  the 
pricing  method  adopted  for  any 
•other  service  or  type  of  service 
supplied  by  the  seller  and  the 
maximum  price  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  sum  of  the  following 
items:— (a)  direct  labor  cost. 


(b)  cost  of  materials,  and  (c) 
a  markup  over  and  above  (a) 
and  (b) .  The  order  specifical¬ 
ly  outlines  the  conditions  under 
which  these  three  cost  factors 
may  be  determined. 

Seasonal  Customer  Services 

Of  special  interest  to  retailers 
are  the  provisions  applying  to  sea¬ 
sonal  services  which  both  depart¬ 
ment  and  sp>ecialty  stores  operate 
to  a  varying  degree.  I'wo  types  of 
seasonal  operations  are  covered, 
namely 

A— Those  consumer  services  sub¬ 
ject  to  definite  seasonal  varia¬ 
tions  in  price,  and 

B— Those  services  j>erformed  only 
during  one  season  of  the  year. 

A— Seasonal  Variations  in  Price 

Where  there  is  a  regularly  estab¬ 
lished  seasonal  variation  in  price, 
the  seller’s  maximum  price  shall 
be  the  highest  price  charged  during 
the  corresponding  season  of  the 
year  from  March  1,  1941  to  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1942,  inclusive  for  the  same 
service  or  a  similar  service  most 
nearly  like  it.  For  example,  a  dry- 
cleaning  establishment  in  a  resort 
center  open  the  year  round  may 
have  as  many  as  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  prices  for  the  same  service 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
Under  this  provision,  the  dry 
cleaner  can  vary  his  price  ceilings 
in  accordance  with  the  highest 
price  charged  for  the  same  or  simi¬ 
lar  service  during  the  same  season 
the  year  prior. 

B— Services  Performed  Only 
During  One  Season 

In  instances  where  services  are 
performed  regularly  only  during 
one  season  of  the  year  and  whose 
maximum  price  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  under  the  foregoing  formu¬ 
las,  the  seller’s  maximum  price 
shall  be  the  highest  price  he 
charged  during  the  past  period  pre¬ 
vious  to  March  1942  in  which  the 
service  was  supplied.  For  example, 
stores  which  charged  for  gift  wrap 
only  during  the  Christmas  season 
may  charge  for  gift  wrapping  this 
coming  Christmas  season  at  the 
highest  ceiling  price  which  pre¬ 
vailed  during  last  Christmas.  As 


another  example,  stores  selling  the 
so<alled  “Adirondack”  porch  fur¬ 
niture  during  the  summer  months 
which  last  year  charged  a  service 
fee  for  setting  up  such  furniture 
at  the  customer’s  request  may  again 
charge  this  year. 

Percentage  Increase  on  Seasonal 
Services  Allowed 

On  both  of  these  seasonal  ser¬ 
vices  the  order  permits  a  percent¬ 
age  increase  in  the  highest  ceiling 
prices  charged  during  the  same 
season  last  year  in  order  to  adjust 
increases  which  have  occurred  in 
the  cost  of  living.  A  special  cost  of 
living  table  is  included  in  the  or¬ 
der  which  sets  forth  a  scale  of  jier- 
centage  increases  allowable,  classi¬ 
fied  on  a  monthly  basis  for  the 
period  of  March  1,  1941  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1942.  These  allowances 
range  from  a  maximum  increase  of 
12.9%  for  services  previously  pro¬ 
vided  between  March  1  and  April 
14,  1941  to  a  minimum  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  increase  of  1.2%  for  the  period 
February  15,  1942  to  February  28. 

Other  Provisions  of  the  Order 

Order  No.  165  provides  for  the 
automatic  licensing  of  service  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  requires  the 
maintenance  of  records  and  re¬ 
ports  showing  the  maximum  ceil¬ 
ing  prices,  the  pricing  method  used 
in  determining  them,  and  all  cus¬ 
tomary  discounts,  allowances,  etc. 
It  requires  the  reporting  of  prices 
for  special  seasonal  services  within 
ten  days  after  they  have  been  de¬ 
termined,  and  requires  sellers  to 
furnish  purchasers  iqjon  recpiest 
with  a  receipt  showing  the  date, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  seller, 
the  name  of  each  consumer  service 
sold,  and  the  price  received  for  it. 

Bulletin  Issued 

.An  interpretive  bulletin  on  this 
new  Price  Regulation  was  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  to  each  Group  mem¬ 
ber.  .Accompanying  this  special 
Store  Management  bulletin  was  a 
copy  of  Manual  No.  1  issued  by 
O.P..A.,  setting  forth  the  entire  text 
of  the  order  and  describing  tem¬ 
porary  procedural  regulations  for 
$p>ecial  adjustments  where  price 
ceilings  work  an  undue  hardship 
on  the  seller. 
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The  Retail  Transportation  Outlook 
for  the  Balance  of  1942 

f 

By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


All  retail  executives  trom 
those  who  shape  merchan¬ 
dising  jiolicies  to  those  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  traffic  work, 
want  to  know  what  they  can  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  way  of  trans|>ortation 
service  for  the  balance  of  1942. 

The  importance  of  this  (juestion, 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  many 
store  owners,  is  apparent  without 
further  discussion,  except  to  say 
that  if  you  cannot  move  merchan¬ 
dise  you  cannot  operate  a  store. 

At  the  Traffic  Group  sessions 
in  (Hiicago  four  speakers,  .Mr. 
Petritz  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Fred  Carpi,  .Assistant 
to  General  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  .\.  L.  Ham- 
mell,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of 
Operations,  of  Railway  Express 
Agency  and  Thomas  J.  Bradley, 
President,  .Acme  Fast  Freight,  Inc. 
combined  to  present  their  predic¬ 
tions  on  what  retailers  might  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  in  the  way  of  trans- 
jX)rtation  service  for  the  balance  of 
1942. 

A  Summary 

For  the  guidance  of  store  ex¬ 
ecutives,  in  the  period  immediately 
ahead,  we  summarize  the  most  im- 
|X)rtant  points  which  they  made, 
interspersed  with  some  of  our  own 
observations. 

1.  Retailers  will  be  furnished 
with  reasonably  good  transporta¬ 
tion  service  during  the  balance  of 
1942. 

(a)  No  transportation  priorities 
will  be  necessary. 

(b)  Retailers  cannot  expect  to 
receive  the  same  transit  time 
for  their  shipments  from 
manufacturers  which  they 
enjoyed  a  year  ago. 

On  freight  shipments 
there  will  be  some  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  transit  time,  on  the 
average,  a  day  or  two. 

On  express  and  parcel 
post  shipments  there  will  be 


some  lengthening  of  transit 
time  but,  on  the  whole  it 
will  be  far  less  than  the  ad¬ 
ditional  transit  time  which 
will  be  required  for  freight 
shipments. 

2.  There  is  a  jK)ssibility  that 
inter-city  motor  carriers,  Ijecause  of 
the  need  for  conserving  equipment, 
may  lie  restricted  by  Government 
order  to  hauls  of  no  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  with 
the  longer  hauls  being  turned  over 
to  the  railroads  and  freight  for¬ 
warders. 

3.  The  selfish  interests  of  every 
retailer  demand  that  they  co¬ 
operate  with  all  transportation 
agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  jjos- 
sible  to  assure  a  continuance  of  the 
transportation  service  which  they 
now  enjoy.  Specifically— avoid  ask¬ 
ing  for  special  treatment  unless 
there  is  an  imperative  necessity. 
See  that  your  carload  shipments 
are  unloaded  immediately  upon 
arrival.  .Accept  deliveries  at  any 
time  of  the  day  and  every  business 
day.  Make  sure  that  you  do  these 
things  or  you  will  suffer.  ^Vhile 


these  things  may  call  for  small  in¬ 
dividual  sacrifices,  it  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  transportation  service 
to  meet  the  war  needs  and  retailer 
needs. 

Although  rumor  factories,  oper¬ 
ated  by  self-styled  traffic  experts, 
have  lx?en  busy  grinding  out  re- 
jwrts  that  the  railroads,  which  are 
the  predominant  factors  in  our 
transportation  system,  and  on 
which  freight  forwarder  and  Rail¬ 
way  Express  service  are  dependent, 
would  be  unable  to  handle  all  of 
the  tonnage  offered  them  last  Fall, 
they  did  an  unbelievably  gocxl  job. 
Again  the  same  dire  predictions 
about  the  Spring  of  1942,  and 
again  the  railroads  came  through 
with  Hying  colors. 

This  has  delighted  the  railroads’ 
friends,  and  confounded  those  who 
are  hoping  for  Government  owner¬ 
ship  of  railroads. 

*  *  * 

Note:  We  are  planning  a  Traf¬ 
fic  Group  Bulletin,  which  will 
contain  the  addresses  of  the  four 
speakers  together  with  other  notes 
of  our  Chicago  Conference. 


Traffic  Group  Elects  Officers  for  1942-1943 

At  the  23rd  Annual  Clonference  of  the  'Traffic  (iroup  at  Chicago  the 
following  officers  and  directors  were  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors: 
.Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Traffic  Manager,  Halle  Bros.  Cak,  Cleveland  was 
again  re-elected  as  Chairman  of  the  Group  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

\V.  C.  McDermott,  Traffic  Manager,  WiKxlward  and  Lothrop,  4V'ash- 
ington,  D.  C.  was  re-elected  as  Vice-Chairman  for  two  years. 

Directors  elected  for  two  years:— H.  E.  Grant,  Traffic  .Manager,  The 
Dayton  Ckmipany,  Minneapolis,  W.  I..  Bullock,  Traffic  .Manager,  Wm. 
Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  E.  C.  Valdes,  Traffic  Manager,  Desmond’s,  Los 
.Angeles,  C.  1..  Haswell,  Rec.  &  Traffic  Mgr.,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago, 
J.  Pevaroff,  Traffic  .Mgr.,  The  May  Company,  Cleveland,  Stanley  G. 
Zybura,  Traffic  Mgr.,  "The  M.  O’Neil  O).,  .Akron,  T.  E.  Kopke,  Rec. 
Mgr.,  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo. 

Those  remaining  on  the  Board  with  another  year  to  serve  are  the 
following: 

E.  Reynolds,  Receiving  Manager,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

Barney  Meltzer,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  N.Y.C. 

Max  Rothkugel,  Rec.  &:  Traffic  Mgr.,  Lit  Brothers,  Phila. 

R.  G.  Brown,  Rec.  Mgr.,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit  remains  on 
the  Board  as  pastChairman. 
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Towards  a  Post-War  Economy 


ir  THE  XRDdA’S  Committee 
on  Post-lVar  Economy,  as  we 
reported  in  the  April  issue  of 
The  Bl'I-letin,  was  organized  in 
the  belief  that  long  range  plan¬ 
ning  now  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  avert  a  post-war  depression, 
and  that  if  that  planning  is  luise 
enough  and  positive  enough 
and  actively  supported  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  we  cati  even  maintain 
full  employment  and  purchasing 
power  through  the  postwar 
period. 

Saul  Cohn,  president  of  City 
Stores  Company,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Under  his  guid¬ 
ance  a  comprehensive  study  of 
post-war  problems  is  taking 
shape.  In  the  June  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  he  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  post-war  city  planning 
and  housing  and  indicated  its 
importance  to  the  retailer.  In 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we 
present  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  appear  in  the 
form  of  correspondence  with 
the  Chairman  because,  since  this 
is  a  national  committee,  its 
members  are  widely  scattered. 

Retailers  are  accepting  in  an 
actively  cooperative  spirit  the 
wartime  restrictions  that  are  of 
necessity  laid  upon  business  by 
the  federal  government.  They 
want  to  be  sure,  however,  that 
these  restrictions  will  end  with 
the  war.  Mr.  Cohn  is  guided 
by  the  belief  that  the  only  way 
to  make  sure  of  this  happy  end¬ 
ing  is  for  business  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  constructive  post¬ 
war  program,  to  be  carried  out 
by  free  enterprise.  If  business, 
he  says,  doesn’t  do  it,  govern¬ 
ment  will. 


Dear  Mr.  Cohn: 

I  have  been  very  nnich  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  yoiir  statement 
[to  the  Committee  on  Post-War 
Planning,  published  in  The  Bul¬ 
letin,  June,  1942]  and  I  can 
heartily  subscribe  to  all  of  your 
views. 

I  notice  however,  that  you  have 
particularly  stressed  the  housing 
problem  and  have  discussed  its  re¬ 
lationship  more  specifically  as  it 
affects  retailers,  and  how  they  can 
do  constructive  work  and  plan¬ 
ning,  and  I  am  wondering  w’hether 
other  members  of  the  committee 
are  making  a  study  of  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  will  help  to  bring  about 
a  more  normal  standard  of  living 
after  the  tvar?  It  is  my  feeling  that 
each  locality  and  industrial  center 
has  its  own  problems  and  that  the 

Dear  Mr.  Pirie: 


solving  of  these  can  be  basic  ob¬ 
jectives  in  post-war  planning. 

For  instance,  in  and  almut 
Chicago,  there  are  a  number  of 
these,  such  as  extension  of  the  sub¬ 
way,  the  construction  of  five  con¬ 
templated  arterial  highways;  the 
continuation  of  our  lake  shore 
drive  to  relieve  traffic,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  city;  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal;  the 
deepening  of  the  Chicago  River  to 
make  possible  its  use  by  larger 
ships  for  emergencies  such  as  we 
are  now  faced  with;  the  scientific 
study  of  our  general  traffic  prob¬ 
lems,  etc.,  etc.— all  of  which  will 
offer  an  employment  program  ex¬ 
tensive  enough  to  be  considered  a 
part  of  any  post-war  plan. 

Gordon  L.  Pirie, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  ir  Co.,  Chicago 


1  agree  w’ith  you  that  the  improvements  in  and  about  Chicago 
are  vitally  important  and  in  fact  it  has  always  been  my  thought  that 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  only  a  jiart  of  Caty  Planning. 
Standing  separately,  they  do  not  do  the  job  effectively. 

My  reason  for  pressing  the  Housing  and  City  Planning  is  based 
upon  two  main  thoughts: 

1.  In  the  post-war  period  we  are  apt  to  have  a  mixed  economy 
in  which  private  initiative  will  have  to  struggle  for  the  preemi¬ 
nence  which  has  resulted  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  country.  The 
more  we  get  into  the  type  of  public  works  and  employment  which 
require  political  sanction  and  management,  the  nearer  we  get  to  a 
socialization.  Of  course,  all  plans  of  river  development,  regional 
highways,  rural  developments.  Federal  works,  and  international 
developments  such  as  are  implied  by  the  new  internationalism 
which  the  government  has  adopted,  would  be  done  in  the  field  of 
government  rather  than  in  the  field  of  free  enterprise. 

2.  .\n  urban  development  would  create  a  sense  of  more  con¬ 
scious  citizenship,  would  provide  a  fast  revolving  reserve  of  employ¬ 
ment,  would  compel  the  solution  of  problems  of  traffic  congestion, 
overcrowding  and  slums,  parking  space  and  recreational  facilities, 
and  establish  a  balanced  relation  between  cities  and  suburbs.  Hous¬ 
ing  is  the  great  backlog  for  private  capital,  private  initiative  and 
private  employment.  We  do  not  have  a  construction  industry.  The 
war  might  be  responsible  for  creating  one  because  low-cost  housing 
is  being  used  and  prefabrication  is  making  progress.  It  is  true  that 
the  services  of  government  could  be  used  for  research  and  experi¬ 
mental  purposes  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  could  be 
utilized  to  extend  the  possibility  of  retail  housing  to  be  ultimately 
owned  by  the  occupant  but  in  the  main,  it  is  a  job  for  enterprise 
and  not  for  government. 

Please  do  not  think  that  I  am  not  in  full  accord  with  the  plans 
you  expressed  as  I  feel  as  you  do  that  they  are  useful  and  productive 
but  in  the  final  result,  the  extent  to  which  we  stand  on  our  own 
feet  as  businessmen  will  be  the  extent  to  which  a  system  of  private 
enterprise  will  survive. 

Saul  Cohn 


Dear  Mr.  Cohn:  conditions  and  adjustments.  .\  lent,  I  do  know  that  nationally  it 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in-  number  of  the  programs  that  the  is  Iteing  worked  on  by  a  group  of 
terest  the  letter  written  by  you  to  Government  has  started  now  have  intelligent  people.  j 

Mr  Pirie.  taken  into  consideration  the  post-  If,  as  and  when  this  Pf)st-\Var 

.May  1  say,  that  to  a  large  ex-  situation  and  will  directly  Committee  of  the  arrives 

tent  I  share  his  views  on  this  sub-  affect  that  economy  in  a  constrtic-  at  any  conclusion  on  this  subject, 
ject.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  i''’e  manner.  how  is  it  proposed  to  make  those  D 

verv  little  the  NRDGA,  or  any  or-  While  it  is  my  opinion  that  little  decisions  any  more  than  merely  a  i 

ganizatioti  of  the  same  type,  can  •Jt-ing  done  by  city  and  state  program  that  the  .\ssociation  has 

do  to  bring  about  better  post-war  governments  to  work  otit  this  prob-  adopted? 

.Arthur  C.  Kaufmann, 

Executive  Head,  Gitnbel  lirolliers,  Philadelphia  > 

j 

Dear  Mr.  Kaufmann:  initiative. 

1  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter  presenting  a  I'he  government  will  lit  in  with  almost  any  type  j 

viewpoint  which  happens  to  be  very  contrarv  to  ‘>f  p«st-war  planning,  but  it  had  been  my  hope  that 

mim._  we,  as  retailers,  would  initiate  the  plans  to  produce  ; 

1  believe  that  most  of  our  misfortune  in  the  post-  better  cities.  This  is  largely  a  local  function  and 

war  period  will  come  from  an  over-reliance  upon  retailers  have  a  place  in  it.  It  is  a  case  where  we 

government.  The  world  tendency  towards  pacifism,  cannot  yield  post-war  planning  entirely  to  govern-  1 

collectivism  and  internationalism  will  very  much  ment  and  have  it  influenced  by  political  thinking.  j 

dominate  the  economy  and  take  an  inordinately  ^  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  article  in  this 
high  toll  of  what  is  produced  by  civilians.  To  allow  months  Bulletin  of  the  N.R.D.G..\.,  which  states  ; 

government  to  do  the  job  of  rehousing  the  country  detail  what  might  be  done.  While  it  is,  of  course,  p 

is  to  bring  the  civilian  economy  more  rapidlv  to  a  ^  voluntary  program,  as  you  indicated  it  must  be, 
state  socialism  and  to  lessen  the  need  for  producers,  something  on  which  we  can  hang  our  hats.  j 

distributors  and  a  system  built  upon  private  .SAtii.  C^ohn  j 

Dear  Mr.  Cohn:  herents  to  an  idealistic  (iolden  power,  or  sufheient  purchasing  j 

riiank  vou  for  sending  me  a  Rule  democracy.  Certainly,  if  power,  the  capitalistic  system  can- 

copy  of  your  address  entitled,  “  I'lie  people  are  aided  to  become  con-  not  progress.  Private  enterprise 

Retailer  and  Post-War  City  Plan-  vinced  that  their  own  selfish  in-  must  get  into  the  very  homes  that  > 

ning,”  atul  also  Mr.  Gordon  L.  terests  can  best  be  advanced  by  the  you  talk  alxiut  building  ami  learn 

Pirie’s  letter  on  same.  universal  application  of  “do  unto  to  understand  the  individtial  little  ! 

You  ktiow  far  better  than  I  from  others  this  should  be  suffi-  man’s  problem  of  living.  .And  we  j 

your  long  executive  experience,  cient,  if  it  is  the  majority  voice.  are  all  “little  men,”  and  we  all 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  comment  The  specific  plans  that  you  ad-  want  to  live.  We  can’t  scratch  pay  j 
on  or  criticize  someone  else’s  efforts  vocate,  community  housing,  re-  dirt  until  we  clean  house,  and  I 

than  it  is  to  be  creative,  .\nyway,  habilitation,  etc.,  come  after.  Let’s  believe  that  any  program  w<n«ld  lie 

you  asked  for  it,  so  here  goes.  not  “get  the  cart  before,”  for  how  built  on  sand  unless  it  starts  with 

I  believe  that  the  success  of  our  is  the  individtial  going  to  pay  for  the  individual,  and  to  a  greater 

democratic  system  to  sur\  ive  in  the  housing?  I’hat  is  what  concerns  degree  than  in  the  past  answers 

post-war  period  will  be  largely  every  individual  American.  They  the  individual  .American’s  plea  and 

{lolitical.  I  personally  want  our  all  want  finer  houses,  better  auto-  privilege  to  life  itself,  l  ire  answer  j 

democratic  svstem  to  survive.  We  mobiles,  more  bathtubs,— but  how-  is  certainly  not  regimentation,  but 

must  train  and  skill  right-minded  are  they  going  to  earn  them?  The  rather  in  more  and  greater  oppor- 

(not  might-minded)  politicians  in  big  lesson  of  the  depression  ’30’s  tunity  for  the  individual  under  [ 

the  art  of  wooing  and  winning  ad-  was  that  without  purchasing  Democracy!  • 

H.  Kenneth  Taylor, 

Vice-President,  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor:  The  economy  will  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  j 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  saying  that  I  am  very  notwithstanding  well-meaning  purposes,  will  think 
much  disturbed  about  the  general  attitude  of  busi-  with  a  tinge  of  political  philosophy.  I  am  worried 
nessmen  with  regard  to  the  post-war  economy.  The  about  the  fate  of  a  capitalistic  economy  unless  W’e 
thinking  is  very  much  along  the  lines  of  (1)  let  get  going  and  show  that  capitalism  and  free  enter- 

the  government  do  it,  or  (2)  the  people  are  not  P^’se  are  part  of  a  democratic  way-not  only  by 

ready  because  they  are  not  up  to  an  understanding  referring  to  the  glory  of  the  achievements  of  the 
of  the  type  of  government  which  will  face  us.  past  but  by  an  immediate  and  practical  assurance 

I  very  strongly  disagree  with  both  viewpoints,  of  employment  through  active  planning  for  that 

I  believe  we  should  not  surrender  to  government,  purpose.  {Cont’d  on  page  ho) 


Wartime  Shortages  Speed  Research 
in  New  Products  and  Materials 

By  Jl’LEs  LaBarthe 
Mellon  Institute,  Pittsburgh 


Price  ceilings,  delivery  delays,  possible  inventory  control  and 
many  other  factors  combine  to  make  the  merchandise  man’s 
days  hideous.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  he  can’t  help  but 
be  fascinated  by  the  changing  character  of  merchandise  itself. 
The  changes  show  already,  but  they  are  only  a  hint  of  the 
future.  Here  is  a  review  of  some  notable  recent  developments. 


The  war  and  civilian  goods 
development  work  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  our  research  labora¬ 
tories  today  is  dramatic.  It  is  not 
as  important  now  as  the  ships  slid¬ 
ing  down  our  ways,  our  streams  ot 
fighter  and  bomber  planes,  our 
tanks  and  guns,  but  tomorrow, 
when  the  war  is  over,  all  these  new 
products  will  be  in  competition 
with  the  old.  Light  weight  alloys, 
plastics,  molded  paper  products, 
masonite,  artificial  cork,  plywood, 
synthetic  rubber,  new'  fabrics  and 
other  goods  today  scarcely  avail¬ 
able  to  the  civilian  {X)puiation  will 
be  in  everyday  use.  How  else  shall 
we  evaluate  successor  or  substitute 
products  except  by  testing  them  in 
our  laboratories  and  selling  them 
to  our  customers  for  service-use-ex¬ 
perience,  the  final  and  most  severe 
test? 

“Successor”  Materials 
The  two  terms  [st/ccessor  and 
substitute]  are  not  synonymous.  By 
successor  is  meant  a  material  that 
has  permanently  replaced  or  will 
supplant  that  which  was  formerly 
used.  A  substitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  material  that  is  being 
used  only  during  the  time  of  emer¬ 
gency  and  which  will  be  replaced 
again  by  the  original.  In  the  case 
of  full  fashioned  hosiery  we  are 
witnessing  the  manufacture  of 

An  address  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Personnel  and  Smaller  Stores 
Groups  at  the  June  convention. 


rayon  hose,  a  substitute  for  nylon, 
which  has  already  established  it¬ 
self  as  a  successor  to  silk.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  however,  that  research 
will  develop  a  rayon  stocking  that 
will  be  itself  a  successor  to  silk  in 
the  lower  price  lines  that  nylon 
may  not  reach. 

Metals 

Metal  scarcities  have  created 
more  profound  changes  in  retail¬ 
ing  than  has  any  other  kind  of  raw 
material.  I  look  for  electric  appli¬ 
ances  to  come  back  on  the  market 
in  new  materials.  W'e  will  have 
more  plastic,  glass,  ceramic  bodies, 
urea-treated  wood  and  other  mate- 
trials  in  place  of  aluminum  and  of 
chrome  plated  steel  until  those 
war-needed  metals  are  again  avail¬ 
able  for  consumer  goods.  Victory 
models  in  ice  boxes  use  25  pounds 
of  steel  instead  of  an  average  of  85 
pounds.  These  models  may  remain 
with  us  after  the  war  in  a  certain 
price  range. 

Fabrics 

We  are  probably  all  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fabric  picture  than  in 
any  other.  Lack  of  shipping  space 
for  the  importation  of  wool  in 
quantity  has  made  us  def>endent 
upon  our  own  clip.  All-wool  fab¬ 
rics  will  soon  be  almost  unavail¬ 
able  but  combination  fabrics  of 
wool  with  one  or  more  other  fibers 
such  as  .\ralac,  reprocessed  wool, 
re-used  wool,  rayon  and  cotton 
have  now  to  prove  themselves.  I 


would  not  be  surprised  to  find 
some  of  these  special  weaves  re¬ 
maining  with  us  permanently  if 
they  prove  to  be  as  good  and  dur¬ 
able  in  laboratory  tests  and  in  ac¬ 
tual  service  as  they  are  beautiful. 
The  art  of  textile  finishing  has 
greater  opportunities  today  than 
ever  before  in  the  processing  and 
manipulation  of  these  new  fabrics. 
A  new  thread  called  “Coralac” 
made  up  of  cotton,  rayon  and 
Aralac  has  just  been  introduced 
for  both  woven  and  knitted  goods. 

As  recently  as  a  few  weeks  ago 
not  many  p>ersons  would  have  an¬ 
ticipated  a  rayon  shortage.  Rayon 
has  proved  itself  durable  enough 
for  many  war  applications  and 
some  yarns  and  fabrics  must  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  our  .Allies.  The  dress 
field  will  feel  this  severely,  but  the 
public,  thanks  to  the  creativeness 
of  the  cotton  industry,  will  find  in 
that  fiber  new  fabrics,  new  weaves, 
and  new  beauty  combined  with 
greater  serviceability. 

Dye  Situation  Fair 

The  dye  situation  is  not  critical 
except  in  those  vat  dyes  required  in 
large  tjuantity  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  It  will  be  better  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  get  along  without  tans, 
khakis,  and  navy  blues  than  to  re¬ 
sort  to  dyes  in  those  colors  of 
poorer  color  fastness  to  service  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  washing,  light,  and 
perspiration.  We  already  have  a 
limitation  in  the  number  of  colors 
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And  -then,  ihe  lieutenant 


JUast  rniE  Bub  (my  lieulaunt  hiul 

biMti  I  <1  bou(hl.  |i|„ 
«<*»  up  pl««|  „  ,  Uby-3  nmd 
ntravpfut  puirhMn  ia  wartinK' 

So  I  five  him  hu  braolirax 
ONE;  He  ought  to  kftow  I  wcumui 

TWO:  Thmt  hnvoily  CuiuKm 

*«•«  Of  WiM/Wp  - 

to  the  aquare  ioch  than  e- 
THeee:  Cannon  Percale  Sheeta  f» 

<lwy1imv3:^^; 

•'erage  pound  lauatlry  rates.  Thai’ 

So  my  lieutenant  smiled 
do  anything  dumb  ' 
tonsl.  .\nd  kissed  m 


in  bed  and  a  few  (ad 

wnhin’t  have  bought  utj 
t.Heni ...  and  I  did! 

Percale  Sheets  ron  mj 

®**i*^es  they  have  mo 
yv™  tht  bMl-p:,ufc  muflia! 
—  a^oa^ts  not  only  wear  w< 

L  T,  ,3  jj  ^  ^ 

hycoiuo  Ihry'i, 
00  if  Ik  k„„  , 

1‘OH.  hit  time.  Aod  be  i.di 


my  thaata  last  longar 


rtoovmiii*,  .  .  .  umKemomy.  ,l, 
hItMb  if  I  con  hoop  ibftu  in  the  t 
the  woltr  ami  malt  lurt  it  o  n 
*  0  rintt  lam  after  bltachinj. 
uoe  pillo. 

Ptem  the  folli  „f  a  Jmet.  Thafi  b 


waobiof  i.  pimly  1,1^.,  ^ 

not  a  bleach.  I  pat  the  bleach  in 
htfott  I  pot  the  ohert.  in.  And  I  alwayi 
I  ol.ayo  han,  Jk^, 

“>y  iron  get  too  hot  and  I  a. 

than  actual  wmH 
'"••a>flinoH.SbttloiKed 
1  '*  !**  and  i  on  tb.  .JkII.  I 

‘<™l  ohetto  on  top  of  the  otoel  ai 
''•'ronap.ad.mm.llm,,!, 
moft  important  than  ever  to  idy 

rnrhiTu.'”  T"*"' 

•iwoyi  been  to  o-n  fnmoua  Cannon  Towel.. 


-rt.  too.  a  for  em-b  iKd  i.  rwommended.  »  on 
...  I  ^te  my  dmt..  tm,.  f  po,  ,h,  nnr: 
’  *  the  bottom  for  use. 

"*T  “  'heoe  d 

uonie  lor  all  iht 
own  Cannon  Percale  Sheet. 


Made  kjiHt  maim  of 
ConiKw  roineit  and  Homo, 

■"*”  "“**•  ““<•  »i»A  aadi,, 


lour  store  Ass  < 


Geared  to  the  times — 


a  new  twist  to  Cannon  Sheet  advertising.  them  to  buy  Cannon  Percale  if  they  need 
Here’s  how  we’re  talking  to  your  customers  sheets,  stressing  again  the  beauty,  economy, 

(in  Life  Magazine,  issue  of  July  13th  and  and  practicality  of  Cannon  Percale  Sheets 

the  August  issue  of  American  Home)— urging  and  Pillow  Cases. 


But  the  other  half  of  the  story— 

is  helpful  advice  on  conservation,  on  making  Have  your  salespeople  read  this  Cannon  ad- 
sheets  last  longer.  This  is  the  kind  of  infor-  vertisement  and  pass  along  these  helpful 
mation  women  are  clamoring  for  these  days.  hints  to  your  customers. 

Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  Makmrs  of  Cannon  Shoots,  Towols,  and  Hosiory,  70  Worth  Stromt,  Now  York,  N.  Ym 
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in  printed  fabrics.  We  may  have, 
as  in  England,  rulings  that  colors 
beyond  certain  depth  cannot  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  fabric.  These  pastels 
and  lighter  shades  will  in  general 
be  less  light  resistant  than  the  same 
dyestuff  in  the  darker  shades. 

Dyes  cannot  be  used  to  color  bed 
sheets  and  I  look  for  the  same  rul¬ 
ing  to  apply  to  towels,  even  to  the 
colored  trimming.  Should  the 
chlorine  shortage  again  become 
acute  we  will  probably  have  less 
completely  bleached  household 
staple  fabrics.  The  esthetic  quali¬ 
ties  of  bright  whiteness  and  soft¬ 
ness,  and  the  sense  of  cleanliness 
will  be  traded  for  somewhat 
greater  fabric  strength. 

Furniture  and  Bedding 

Filling  material  for  furniture, 
mattresses,  and  quilts  offers  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  Cotton  linters,  kapok, 
and  down  have  been  standard 
materials  and  all  are  now  difficult 
to  obtain.  Longer  cotton  fibers  less 
suitable  for  the  rayon  or  the  explo¬ 
sives  industries  may  make  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  filler  for  furniture  cush¬ 
ions  and  mattresses.  Mineral  wool 
and  “Anthrafloss”  are  being  studied 
seriously  for  use  as  furniture  and 
mattress  filling.  Some  mention  has 
been  made  of  milkweed  seed  fiber 
as  a  substitute  for  imported  kapok 
for  stuffing  life  preservers  and  for 
summer  furniture  cushions.  Chop¬ 


ped  feathers  make  a  heavier  and 
less  resilient  pillow  stuffing  than 
does  down  but  it  is  the  best  avail¬ 
able  substitute  thus  far. 

*  *  * 

Let  us  look  rapidly  at  a  few  of 
the  materials  offering  themselves 
as  successors  to  or  substitutes  for 
substances  made  scarce  either 
owing  to  loss  of  the  raw  material 
to  us,  or  lack  of  productive  capaci¬ 
ty,  or  because  the  armed  forces 
necessarily  have  first  call  on  the 
goods. 

Glass 

Glass  electrical  devices  such  as 
toasters  were  just  on  the  market 
w'hen  such  products  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  manufacture.  This 
move  will  gain  momentum  when 
the  war  is  over  or  when  copper  and 
alloys  will  be  available  for  the 
making  of  heating  elements. 

Toughened  glass  will  be  found 
in  furniture,  doors,  railings,  re¬ 
frigerator  bodies,  phonograph  rec¬ 
ord  cores,  shelves,  dance  floors, 
shingles  and  even  as  lathe  beds. 
Heat  resistant  glassware  is  just 
emerging  from  chemical  laboratory 
use  to  the  home  laboratory,  the 
kitchen:  glass  fiber  is  an  insulating 
medium  for  electric  wiring  or  for 
refrigerators,  ovens  and  houses;  it 
is  a  fireproof  industrial  or  heavy 
fabric  textile  fiber.  Compounded 


with  asphalt  it  makes  a  cork  Ijoard 
substitute  for  certain  purposes. 

Wood 

The  use  of  synthetic  resin  land¬ 
ing  adhesive  reopens  many  uses 
once  calling  for  wo<Ki  but  in  which 
metals,  rubber,  cork  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  displaced  it.  Plywood  is  of 
inestimable  value  in  modern  build¬ 
ing  construction  and  in  furniture. 

The  phenomenon  of  urea  im¬ 
pregnated  wood  is  that  it  can  liter¬ 
ally  be  molded  and  then  set  per¬ 
manently  in  the  new  shape.  Does 
this  not  suggest  wider  use  of  wood 
in  lamp  bases,  decorative  moldings, 
toys,  wagons,  containers,  furniture 
in  modern  lines  and  other  applica¬ 
tions?  Plastic  wood  will  be  used 
in  railroad  freight  cars,  our  auto¬ 
mobile  interiors,  jewelry,  rollers, 
cork  substitutes,  refrigerator  shells, 
laundry  ecjuipment,  etc. 

Ceramic  Ware 

Pottery  products  can  now  be  cast 
by  new  methods  to  size  tolerances 
within  the  limits  of  precision  work.  | 
This  fact  opens  to  ceramics  a  whole  j 
new  field  of  tubing,  extrusion  | 
nozzles,  and  small  cast  forms  cov-  • 
ered  w'ith  a  chemically  resistant,  : 
smooth  almost  frictionless  glaze. 

Tiles  for  flooring,  slip-proof  bath¬ 
tubs,  decorative  wall  tiles,  closures 
for  paste  tubes,  buttons,  cosmetic  ] 
jars,  and  all  kinds  of  housing  from 
radio  cabinets  to  carburetors  may 
be  made  from  this  material.  ; 

Selling  New  Products 

In  selling  these  successor  and 
substitute  materials  I  believe  we 
should  give  the  public  all  possilde  i 
information.  They  should  lx‘  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  reason  a  particu¬ 
lar  shortage  exists  and  that  the 
“something  else”  offered  to  them  j 
has  real  qualities  of  its  own. 

Have  the  facts  available  on  the 
cooking  efficiency  of  glass  c<K)king 
utensils,  and  how  easily  they  may  i 
be  cleaned  and  cared  for.  Explain 
why  our  soaps  will  not  lather  as 
much  as  they  formerly  did  because 
we  have  no  coconut  oil.  Know  as  i 
much  as  possible  about  the  new 
blended  fabrics,  their  strength,  i 

crease  resistance,  color  fastness,  per¬ 
manence  in  shape  and  dimension  i 
and  by  all  means  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  is  meant  by  the  laljel  .  i 
giving  the  fiber  identification. 


News  in  Sheet  Packing 


New  colorful  stock  box  for  Cannon  muslin  sheets  and 
cases  compactly  holds  six  in  regulation  wrap.  Planned 
to  protect  the  sheets  after  government  elimination  of 
cellophone,  these  new  sheet  boxes  have  reduced  by 
one-half,  the  amount  of  corrugated  board  formerly 
used  in  packing  sheets. 
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Inform  the  consumer  of  any  spe  Consumcr-Retailcr  Campaign  for  Reduction 

cial  care  required  by  her  acetate  r  o 

rayon  blouse,  her  son’s  rayon  wash  of  Returns 

suit,  her  new  girdle,  her  Aralac  and 

fur  felt  hat,  her  blanket  of  wool  *  ■  ''WO  leaflets  issued  by  the  salespierson  for  the  information 

mixed  with  soybean-wool,  or  her  X  National  Consumer-Retailer  you  want.  If  she  cannot  tell  you, 

husband’s  w(h»1  and  rayon  summer  Council,  one  for  the  consumer,  the  ask  to  talk  to  the  store  buyer  or 
suit.  other  for  the  retailer,  stress  the  other  store  authority. 

Scientific,  engineering  and  man-  need  to  reduce  customer  returns  of  “3.  Be  sure  the  article  selected 
ufacturing  ingenuity  are  creating  merchandise  during  the  war  pieri-  is  what  you  want  l>efore  you  buy 
new  articles  many  of  which  will  be  od.  Pointing  out  that  unnecessary  it.  Many  returns  are  made  simply 
so  satisfactory  as  to  permanently  returns  of  merchandise  waste  because  the  shopper  changed  her 
displace  the  old.  We  should  be  money,  manpower,  wrapping  mate-  mind. 

learning  abftut  these  new  articles  rials,  tires  and  goods,  the  leaflets  “4.  Try  on  garments  w’henever 

before  we  have  them  for  sale.  The  list  ten  shopping  rules  for  the  possible  to  be  sure  of  fit. 

information  about  them  should  be  guidance  of  consumers  desiring  to  “5.  If  necessary  to  buy  clothing 

given  to  our  salespeople  lK.*fore  the  help  reduce  returns.  without  trying  it  on,  ask  the  sales 

first  piece  is  sold  to  a  customer.  The  consumer  leaflet  says  in  clerk  to  take  your  measurements. 
The  customer  should  know  the  part:  C^arry  in  your  purse  a  list  of  the 

essential  facts  about  the  goods.  ,■•••.  •  siz<-’s  which  members  of  your  fam- 

\Ve  will  have  no  reason  to  apolo-  Individual  Consumers  different  articles  of 

gize  for  these  goods,  if  we  are  offer-  clothing.  Hip  and  height  measure- 

ing  the  best  substitutes  available,  “1.  Have  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  ments  will  lie  helpful  in  shopping 

made  from  materials  not  essential  what  you  want  to  buy  and  w’hat  for  your  children, 

to  the  war.  We  have  reason  to  be  you  can  pay  for  it.  *  *  ♦ 

very  proud  in  offering  new  things  “2.  Obtain  the  information  you  “10.  If  purchases  must  be  re- 
that  may  eventually  be  successor  need  to  make  an  intelligent  selec-  turned,  return  them  promptly  and, 
materials.  tion.  Read  the  labels  or  ask  the  whenever  possible,  in  person.’’ 


Gimbels’  Polly  Preservit  Does  a  Conservation  Job 


July,  1942 


Last  month’s  sptecial  section  in 
Thk  Bulletin,  on  conserva¬ 
tion  of  consumer  goods,  brought 
many  inquiries  and  comments 
from  readers,  .\mong  those  who 
wTote  in  to  describe  their  promo¬ 
tion  activities  for  conservation  was 
David  .\rons,  publicity  director  of 
Gimlx-'l’s,  Philadelphia,  who  says: 

“Our  approach  is  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  most  stores.  Instead  of 
having  a  separate  institutional  ad¬ 
vertisement,  we  incorporate  the 
idea  of  conservation  in  every  one 
of  our  ads,  even  including  the  in¬ 
dividual  ads.  The  public  reaction 
to  our  campaign  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  We  have  received 
dozens  of  letters  from  customers 
asking  for  Polly  Preservit  advice 
for  conserving  many  of  the  things 
they  already  own.” 

-\n  examination  of  Gimbel’s  ads 
indicates  that  the  most  unexpected 
items  will  lend  themselves  to  the 
conservation  type  of  advertising  if 
a  conscientious  job  of  fact-digging 
is  done.  In  this  ad,  for  instance, 
Polly  Preservit  advises  that  soap 
lasts  longer  if  it  is  stored  for  sev- 
veral  weeks  before  using,  so  that 
it  is  dried  out. 
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P0II7  Preservit  Soys,  “Gimbels  doesnt  just  seU  mings— 
Gimbels  tells  bow  yov  ccm  get  longer  life  farom  them!” 


cotton 

classics 


3.95 


Washable  Beady  Made  Supcoeers 
Help  Make  Fjunitare  Lost  Longer 


’.1  3.9S  7.95  ' 


COMPIXXIOM  SOUP  WITH 


4.95  9.95  '  Lonolini^ 


By  Pearl  Berry 


Q)nstructive  attitude  on  rayon  hosiery  urgent¬ 
ly  needed — Cosmetic  stocking”  promotions 
way  ahead  of  hosiery  —  New  lines  in  detail 


IT  is  the  belief  of  many  in  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  the  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry  that  the  retailer  and, 
consequently,  the  consumer  are  not 
giving  present  rayon  stockings  the 
“break”  they  deserve.  Both  yarn 
and  hosiery  manufacturers  frankly 
state  that  rayon  hose  cannot  com¬ 
pare  with  nylon  and  many  of  the 
silks  made  in  the  past,  but  do  say 
that  some  of  today’s  rayon  sur¬ 
passes  some  of  the  silks  that  women 
formerly  bought,  wore  and  swore 
at.  Now  that  rayon  is  soon  to  be 
our  only  hosiery  yarn,  (outside  of 
a  limited  cotton  and  lisle  supply) 
w'e  should  consider  the  hosiery 
made  of  rayon  in  relative  merit  to 
its  own  yarns,  twist  and  construc¬ 
tions  and  not  in  comparison  with 
hose  of  other  fibers.  Research  and 
experimentation  will  continue  in¬ 
definitely  to  improve  stockings  of 
rayon. 

Evaluate  Them  Fairly 

At  no  time  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  manufacture  of  silk 
hose  in  mass  production,  did  re¬ 
search  and  exp>erimentation  stop. 
Before  the  advent  of  nylon,  we  are 
reminded,  all  silk  stockings  were 
evaluated  according  to  their  rela¬ 
tive  merits;  yarns,  construction  and 
finishes  were  promoted  as  they  were 
developed.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
sooner  the  trade,  takes  a  like  atti¬ 
tude  toward  rayon,  the  sooner  will 
retailers  get  hosiery  business  on  a 
sound  selling  basis.  Since  rayon  is 
what  we  are  going  to  have  (we 
hope)  for  hosiery  manufacture 
and  competition  will  certainly  spur 
each  one  to  make  the  best  hose  he 
can  from  this  yarn,  makers  ask 
buyers  to  look  up>on  this  yarn  con¬ 
structively  as  they  did  when  silk 
was  their  principal  yarn. 

Cosmetic  “stockings”  at  this  writ¬ 


ing  are  getting  far  and  away  ahead 
of  hosiery  in  store  promotions. 
Once  women  thought  it  indecent 
to  appear  out  of  doors  without 
gloves  or  hats.  Cosmetic  stocking 
promotions  if  continued  may  do  to 
the  hosiery  trade  what  bare  heads 
and  hands  are  doing  for  the  milli¬ 
nery  and  glove  trades.  A  recent 
leg  cosmetic  ad  of  a  large  retail 
store  read,  “.  .  .  Solve  the  stocking 
shortage  in  two  minutes  Hat.  Say 
goodbye  to  snags,  runs,  twisted 
seams,  wrinkles— like  new  tires 
they’re  part  of  the  past  now  .  .  . 
looks  like  sheerest  nylon,  goes  on 
in  a  flash,  costs  less  than  2  cents 
each  wearing  .  .  .” 

Building  Consumer 

Understanding  of  Rayon 

One  of  our  foremost  yarn  manu¬ 
facturers  has  recently  released  the 
following  advertisement  in  con¬ 
sumer  magazines: 

“Rayon  stockings  are  now  on 
sale  throughout  the  country.  If 
you  are  not  wearing  them  now, 
you  may  be  soon  ...  so  here  are 
some  facts  to  consider.  You  know, 
of  course,  how  beautiful  and  ser¬ 
viceable  rayon  fabrics  have  become 
as  a  result  of  research  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  special  yarns.  Certain 
special  yarns  had  been  developed 
by  us  for  hosiery.  The  machinery 
necessary  for  the  production  of 
these  yarns,  however,  is  needed  for 
the  war  program.  So,  the  rayon 
hosiery  we  had  hoped  for  has  not 
yet  gone  into  production.  In  the 
meantime,  your  rayon  stockings 
may  be  made  of  yarns  not  designed 
for  hosiery,  but  for  other  uses.  Us¬ 
ing  these  yarns,  your  new  stockings 
are  constructed  to  give  you  as 
much  wear  and  satisfaction  as 
p)Ossible,  under  the  circumstances. 
If  your  first  pairs  are  not  all  you’d 


like  them  to  be,  don’t  be  too  criti¬ 
cal.  Remember  that  American  in¬ 
genuity  is  achieving  improvements 
in  design,  processing,  and  finishing 
which  will  surely  result  in  your 
greater  satisfaction  .  .  .” 

This  ad  was  published,  we  are 
told,  to  help  women  understand 
and  take  care  of  their  hosiery.  Six 
points  were  given  on  the  care  of 
hosiery.  They  were: 

“(1)  Buy  them  wisely.  Check 
foot  and  length  measurements  in 
relation  to  your  own-  individual  re¬ 
quirements.  Proper  size  is  extreme¬ 
ly  important  in  securing  satisfac¬ 
tory  wear.  (2)  Put  them  on  care¬ 
fully.  Like  all  stockings  of  this 
type,  they  should  be  handled  with 
care.  Avoid  runs,  do  not  catch  or 
snag  them.  (3)  Wash  after  wear¬ 
ing.  Rayon  stockings,  like  all 
others,  will  give  better  service  if 
washed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
wearing.  Use  lukewarm  water  and 
mild  soapsuds.  (4)  Wash  carefully. 
Rayon  has  less  strength  when  wet 
or  damp.  It  recovers  its  strength 
when  dry.  (5)  Don’t  rub  them. 
Squeeze  the  lukewarm  soapsuds 
through  the  stockings.  Rinse  well 
in  lukewarm  water.  Do  not  twist 
or  wring,  but  squeeze  out  water. 
Hang  on  smooth  rod  to  dry,  away 
from  direct  heat  and  sunlight. 
Never  use  clothespins.  (6)  Dry 
thoroughly.  Rayon  stockings 
should  never  be  worn  until  thor¬ 
oughly  dry.  After  you  have  washed 
your  stockings  we  suggest  that  you 
do  not  wear  them  the  following 
day.  And  remember— .\merican 
manufacturers  are  resourceful.  As 
time  goes  on  they  will  produce 
better  rayon  stockings,  of  that  we 
are  certain.  Meanwhile,  buy  wise¬ 
ly,  do  not  hoard,  and  care  for  what 
you  have.”  (C ant’d  on  page  46) 
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like  to  remind 


you... THERE’S 
A  SCHOLLER 
PRODUCT  TO 
FIT  YOUR 
FABRIC,  TOO/ 


For  over  35  years  much  of  milady’s  apparel  has  been  processed  with  chemical  compounds  produced 
by  Scholler.  From  head  to  toe— hosiery,  gloves,  blouses,  skirts  and  underthings— all  have  been  en¬ 
riched  in  beauty  and  added-to  in  wearability.  .  .  .  And,  for  every  Fibre  available  today,  there  is  a 
Finish  to  give  it  added  beauty  and  miles  more  wear  .  .  .  all:  "Tailored  to  fit  the  Fabric." 

•■«.U.iA.«iidCMad« 

tCHOlLER  BROS..  INC  *  Mfrt.  •(  TmNU  S«ap>,  Sofivnar*,  Oik,  Finithat  *  Collint  and  Waatmoraland  Sla.,  Fhiia.,  Fa.  *  St.  Cothorinaa,  Ontaria,  Canada 
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The  Fall  Hosiery  Lines 


a  rosy  beige,  and  Opalescent,  a  neutral 
beige. 

NOLDE  &  HORST 


The  colors  seen  so  far  for  the 
new  hosiery  lines  range  pretty 
much  within  the  medium  beige 
shades  that  may  be  worn  with  most 
costume  colors.  Some  houses  have 
some  deeper  brown  beiges  than 
others  in  spite  of  talk  of  scarcity 
of  brown  dyes.  Most,  however, 
lean  toward  the  lighter  beiges  and 
where  there  are  four  colors  offered, 
one  is  often  a  decidedly  neutral 
light  taupe.  Three  colors  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Textile  Color  Card 
Association  for  hosiery  for  fall. 
They  are  Glorious,  a  glowing 
blush-tinted  beige.  Valorous,  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  neutral  beige,  and  Victori¬ 
ous,  a  sparkling  sunburnt  beige. 
The  TCC.A  also  announce  that 
V'ictorious  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Quartermaster  General  of  the 
United  States  Army  as  the  official 
color  for  rayon  and  mercerized 
lisle  hosiery  to  be  worn  by  the 
Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps. 
This  shade  was  selected  because  it 
goes  well  with  the  uniform  colors 
and  the  TCC.A’s  Golden  Tobacco 
leather  tone  which  has  been 
selected  as  the  official  shoe,  bag  and 
glove  color  for  the  Corps. 

BERKSHIRE  KNITTING  MILLS 
Berkshire  is  offering  a  new  100  denier 
rayon  stocking,  proportioned  three 
lengths  in  45  gauge  which  they  believe 
will  be  the  type  which  will  constitute 
the  bulk  of  fall  hosiery  business.  New 
also  is  a  150  denier  rayon  mesh  to  retail 
at  51-50.  Their  Kantrun  is  showm  in 
rayon  and  lisle.  “Vitamin”  colors  for 
the  line  are  .Apple,  a  rosy  beige;  Carrot, 
a  golden  tan;  .Almond,  a  light  beige  and 
Whole  Wheat,  a  brown  beige.  .An  im¬ 
ported  English  lisle  in  51  gauge  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  line.  Shown  also  is  a 
45  gauge  lisle  mesh  with  cotton  top. 

HOOVER  HOSIERY  CO. 

It  is  expected  at  this  time  that  the 
Hoover  fall  line  will  consist  of  a  75 
denier  45  gauge  Ray  de  Chine  with  silk 
reinforced  heel  and  toe  for  the  $1.15 
bracket;  a  50  denier  51  gauge  high  twist 
rayon  with  silk  reinforced  heel  and 
toe  for  the  $1.35  bracket;  and  a  six 
thread  45  gauge  silk  stocking  with  rayon 
welt,  rayon  sole  and  silk  reinforced  heel 
and  toe  for  the  $1.25  bracket.  Their 
colors  will  be  Caresse,  a  blush  tinted 
beige;  Glamour,  a  neutral  beige; 
Vanity,  a  new  tan  shade;  Sunset,  a 
medium  nude  or  skin  tone. 


GOTHAM  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

Gotham  has  registered  a  new  name 
for  their  rayon  hosiery,  “Futuray.” 
New  in  their  line  will  be  four  numbers 
for  a  suggested  $  1 .35  retail  price.  They 
are  a  50  denier  51  gauge,  single  unit 
knit  with  rayon  top  and  leg  and  foot 
with  cotton  plaited  toe;  a  75  denier  51 
gauge  with  rayon  foot  and  cotton 
plaited  toe;  a  75  denier  54  gauge  made 
on  single  unit  machines,  rayon  f(K)t  and 
cotton  plaited  toe  and  a  75  denier  ad¬ 
justable  with  rayon  foot  and  cotton 
plaited  toe.  .A  new  cotton  mesh  number 
is  sheer.  Suggested  retail  price  is  $1.65. 
In  the  KTC  line  there  is  an  anklet  of 
brushed  rayon  and  cotton,  reversible, 
that  can  be  worn  with  cuff  up  or  down. 
The  colors  are  red,  white,  blue  and 
camel  and  the  price  S5.50.  This  anklet 
is  knit  in  wide  rib  effect. 

BROWN  DURRELL 

.A  new  number  is  a  75  denier  rayon 
51  gauge  for  tall  women.  It  has  a  high 
twist  rayon  boot  with  100  denier  welt. 
.A  50  denier  51  gauge  with  a  high  twist 
has  100  denier  welt.  Both  these  num¬ 
bers  are  priced  at  $9.75.  .A  75  denier  51 
gauge  made  on  single  unit  machines 
is  also  priced  at  $9.75.  A  75  denier  45 
gauge  is  priced  at  $8.25,  100  denier  42 
gauge  is  S8.25  and  $7.50.  150,  125  and 
100  denier  42  gauge  numbers  are  priced 
at  $6.50.  The  colors  are  Maurestjue, 


The  tentative  line  for  Nolde  &  Horst 
consists  of  rayons  in  50,  65,  75,  100  and 
150  deniers  in  three  proportioned- 
lengths.  English  lisles  in  270,  240  and 
120  two  ply  are  offered  as  are  120/ply 
and  80  two  ply  in  domestic  yarn.  Spun 
nylons  with  colored  knit-in  clox  called 
Trekkers  and  anklets  and  slack-sox 
called  Jeepers.  Spun  rayon  is  un¬ 
decided.  .Anklets  in  100%  wool,  67% 
rayon  and  33%  wool,  full  mercerized 
cotton,  links  and  links  pattern.  The 
new  colors  are  Hearth,  a  mellow  beige; 
Cheer,  a  cheerful  golden  beige;  Chore, 
a  light  utility  taupe  beige.  For  lisles 
and  spun  rayons  the  town  and  country 
colors  are  carried  over. 

NORTHMONT 

The  colors  in  this  line  are  being 
carried  over  for  the  fall  season.  New 
in  the  line  is  a  75  denier  viscose  51 
gauge  with  fine  lisle  reinforcement  in 
the  foot  and  100  denier  top.  This  num¬ 
ber  is  to  retail  at  $1.35.  A  new  finish 
for  rayon  is  featured  in  this  line  which 
gives  dullness  to  the  yarn  and  life  to 
the  colors. 

WAYNE  KNITTING  MILLS 

The  Belle-Sharmeer  colors  are  fea¬ 
tured  as  “Ration-al  Colors.”  They  are 
named  .A,  B.  C  and  selected  to  tie  in 
with  non-priority  fibers  and  wartime 
clothes.  They  are  A— Amberbeige;  B— 
Blushtan  ancl  C— Cloudtaupe. 


War  Stamp  Greeting  Card  Promotion  Under  Way 


The  display  holds  100  cards 
and  envelopes. 


EVERYD.AY  greeting  cards,  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  sending  of  gifts  of  War 
Stamps,  are  being  promoted  by 
The  Greeting  Card  Industry,  Inc. 
of  New  York,  a  newly  created  or¬ 
ganization  in  w'hich  eight  card 
manufacturers  are  cooperating. 
The  series  consists  of  eight  de¬ 
signs;  has  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury  Department;  and  is 
heavily  backed  by  promotional 
help— including  the  “self-display¬ 
ing”  container  shown  here.  The 
cards  retail  at  five  cents.  Inside  of 
each  is  an  album  or  envelope  to 
hold  stamps.  The  Everyday  Series 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  Christmas 
series. 

Promotional  publicity  through 
newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  is 
planned. 
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Canada  fsced  a  similar  problem 
when  the  meat  packers  indicated 
a  definite  reluctance  to  supply 
chain  stores,  and  sold  meats  to  re¬ 
tail  outlets  from  whom  they  could 
obtain  higher  ceiling  prices.  The 
Wartime  Prices  and  I'rade  Board 
step|X‘d  in  immediately  and  di¬ 
rected  the  packers  to  continue  to 
supply  retailers  whom  they  had 
previously  supplied  and  in  the 
same  proportion.  They  did. 

It  can  also  happen  here. 

Retail  Mortality  Rate 

.Some  retail  lines  have  already 
Ixen  hard  hit  by  the  complete  dry¬ 
ing  up  of  their  sources  of  supply. 
General  shrinkage  in  volume  of  re¬ 
tail  sales  is  beginning  to  appear, 
and  will  become  more  marked  as 
the  conversion  of  our  economy  to 
an  all-out  tvar  basis  proceeds.  This 
will  mean  reduced  earnings,  and  it 
may  mean  that,  with  fewer  goods  to 
move  into  the  hands  of  civilian 
consumers,  the  question  wdll  arise 
whether  the  country  can  support 
the  former  number  of  retail  units. 
It  cannot  afford  to  support  them 
all  in  the  style  to  which  they  be¬ 
came  accustomed  in  1940-41. 

This  problem  will  have  to  be 
met  by  different  trades  and  differ¬ 
ent  areas  according  to  their  special 
circumstances,  and  the  ultimate 
outcome  will  depend  on  how  severe 
the  shrinkage  finally  becomes  in 
any  given  case. 

In  general,  it  is  wasteful  if  busi¬ 
ness  units  which  will  be  needed 
after  the  war  go  out  of  operation 
and  are  disbanded  and  have  to  be 
re-created  when  the  peace  comes. 
In  the  marketing  of  basic  civilian 
supplies  such  as  dry  goods,  clothing 
and  fcHKls,  OPA  will  do  everything 
it  can  to  maintain  existing  retail 
outlets.  Only  one  basic  condition 
is  imposed— namely,  that  prices 
should  not  be  raised  beyond  the 
standards  set  in  the  general  price 
ceiling  order  of  April  28.  In  most 
general  terms,  they  cannot  charge 
more  per  unit  of  goods,  to  make  up 
for  a  decreased  number  of  units. 

The  decision  to  follow  this 
policy  was  a  serious  one,  and  not 
taken  lightly.  It  was  finally 


adopted  because  it  appeared  to  be 
the  only  way  in  which  OPA  could 
effectively  resist  the  threat  of  a 
rapid  and  cumulative  spiral  of 
price  and  wage  inflation,  which 
was  clearly  imminent  and  promised 
to  go  to  disastrous  length. 

In  this  matter  OPA  has  had  to 
try  to  hold  the  balance  between 
all  the  major  groups  in  our 
economy,  and  we  have  had  to  op¬ 
pose  some  of  the  demands  of  each 
major  group. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  the 
shortage  of  gcMKls— our  job  is  basi¬ 
cally  concerned  with  how  they  are 
divided.  .And  when  it  is  a  shrink¬ 
ing  total  that  has  to  be  divided, 
no  major  group  can  hope  to  lx* 
protected  against  having  its  share- 
reduced. 

In  the  retailer’s  case,  the  prob¬ 
lem  centers  in  the  “squeeze”  that 
results  because  some  retail  prices 
have  not  risen  as  fast  as  wholesale. 
In  kK>king  at  this  “squeeze”  it  is 
worth  rememlwring  that  the  spread 
in  dollars  Ix-tween  retail  and 
wholesale  prices  has  often  been 
maintained,  even  though  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
wholesale  price,  as  that  price  rises. 

The  Subsidy  Problem 

As  to  this,  the  OP.A’s  general 
rule  is  that  retailer,  wholesaler  and 
producer  must  divide  this 
“squeeze”  Ix-tween  them,  and  that 
as  a  last  resort,  if  it  is  impossible 
for  the  trade  to  maintain  itself 
without  raising  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  financial  assistance  may  lx 
forthcoming  from  the  government, 
to  the  extent  absolutely  necessary 
to  avoid  a  price  increase. 

Before  this  is  resorted  to,  it  is 
expxcted  that  every  party  con¬ 
cerned  will  go  the  limit  in  the  w-ay 
of  cost  savings,  economy  simplifica¬ 
tion  and  conservation. 

Does  all  this  mean,  in  hard  fact, 
that  many  retailers  will  be  driven 
into  bankruptcy,  or  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  subsidize  every  re¬ 
tailer  who  needs  a  subsidy  in  order 
to  stay  in  business  or  to  avoid  the 
bankruptcy  court?  I'hese  are  the 
basic  facts: 

There  are  about  1,800,000  retail 
outlets  in  the  country,  not  count¬ 


ing  nearly  650,000  service  estab¬ 
lishments. 

.Sample  studies  indicate  that  in 
normal  times  a  new  enterprise  has, 
roughly,  about  a  fifty-fifty  chance 
of  surviving  more  titan  three  years, 
while  an  average  mortality  rate 
may  lx  in  the  neighborhood  of 
16%.  The  rates  vary  with  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  trade.  Retail 
dry  gotxls  outlets  apjxar  to  show 
about  half  the  mortality  rate  of 
gnxeries,  and  the  rate  may  be 
tending  downward. 

Moreover,  many  units  go  out  of 
business  without  going  through 
actual  bankruptcy  or  causing  loss 
to  creditors,  wliicli  is  the  Dun  and 
Bradsireet  definition  of  a  “failure.” 

In  any  case,  the  normal  business 
mortality  rate  in  retailing  mounts 
up  to  many  thousands,  and  it  is 
obviously  out  of  the  question  for 
the  government  to  guarantee  all 
enterprises  against  this  normal 
mortality,  or  to  investigate  many 
thousands  of  separate  units  with  a 
view  to  a  subsidy. 

.Another  alternative  is  to  permit 
the  country  to  pay  for  shortages, 
for  priorities  and  allocations  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
system  of  distribution,  through  in¬ 
creased  prices.  This  means  infla¬ 
tion. 

I'he  only  conceivalile  metluxi 
under  these  circumstances,  is  to 
establish  price  terms  on  which  the 
trade  as  a  whole  can  get  along,  with 
the  economies  that  can  reasonafjly 
lx  exjxcted,  and  then  to  let  the 
outcome  be  determined  as  it  is  in 
ordinary  times,  with  the  highest 
cost  units  dropping  out. 

We  shall  do  everything  within 
our  jxjwer  to  bolster  and  sustain 
the  retail  trade.  While  the  situa¬ 
tion,  we  recognize,  may  ultimately 
Ixcome  serious,  there  has  so  far 
Ixeti  no  wave  of  failures.  We  ex- 
jxet  to  lx  reasonably  watchful,  and 
we  believe  we  can  trust  the  trade 
to  keep  us  informed  of  imminent 
dangers  they  may  see  ahead. 

I'o  repeat,  we  are  trying  to  hold 
the  balance  between  different 
groups.  Each  group  must  give  up 
something,  but  the  last  thing  we 
want  is  to  see  retailers  as  a  group 
strickett  in  order  to  spare  some 
other  group,  or  groups,  their  fair 
share  of  sacrifice. 
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which  he  could  not  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  average  taxpay¬ 
er’s  attitude: 

(1)  Mandatory  joint  returns. 

(2)  Taxation  of  interest  on 
existing  and  future  obligations  of 
states  and  their  political  subdivi¬ 
sions. 

(3)  Treatment  of  capital  gains 
and  losses. 

Peter  H.  Odegaard,  Consultant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
discussed  in  detail  the  principles 
and  the  purposes  which  guided  the 
Treasury  in  the  formidation  of  the 
1942  tax  program.  Ojncerning  the 
Treasury’s  opposition  to  a  general 
sales  tax  he  quoted  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau:  “The  general  sales  tax  falls 
on  scarce  and  plentiful  commodi¬ 
ties  alike.  It  strikes  at  necessities 
and  luxuries  alike.  It  bears  dis¬ 
proportionately  on  the  low  income 
groups  whose  incomes  are  almost 
wholly  spent  on  consumer  goods. 


It  increases  prices  and  makes  price 
control  more  difficult.  It  stimulates 
demands  for  higher  wages  and  adds 
lo  the  parity  prices  of  agricultural 
products.  It  is  not  easily  collected: 
on  the  contrary,  its  collection 
would  require  much  additional  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  at  a  time 
when  manpower  is  limited.’’  He 
added  that  the  administration  of  a 
general  sales  tax  would  be  conqili- 
cated  by  the  existence  of  sales  taxes 
now  in  22  states:  “For  the  federal 
government  now  to  enter  this  field 
would  not  only  involve  the  pyra¬ 
miding  of  rates  but  might  jeopard¬ 
ize  an  important  source  of  state 
revenue.’’  As  for  the  proposal  to 
try  a  graduated  sales  tax  with  low 
rates  on  necessities  and  higher 
rates  on  luxuries,  he  said:  “The 
bookkeeping  which  such  a  tax 
would  involve  to  the  merchant 
might  well  be  the  straw  to  break 
his  patient  and  long-suffering 
back.’’ 


Restrictions  on  Consumer  Credit 


The  controllers  heard  three 
speakers  on  the  subject  of  new 
restrictions  on  consumer  credit 
and  consequent  problems  of  store 
op>eration.  Earle  Harrison,  Assis¬ 
tant  Credit  Manager  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  took  up  all 
aspects  of  the  regulation  in  detail: 
time  payment  sales,  coupon  ac¬ 
counts  and  open  monthly  accounts. 
None  of  the  problems  presented  by 
the  regulations  is  insurmountable, 
he  said. 

Authorization  Procedures 

Concerning  open  monthly  charge 
accounts,  he  stressed  the  newly  im- 
pKjrtant  mechanics  of  credit  au¬ 
thorization.  “In  stores  selling  a 
number  of  high  priced  articles,’’  he 
said,  “it  will  probably  mean  in¬ 
creasing  the  staff  of  the  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Unit.  Let  me  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  may  not  be  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  it  first  sounds,  because 
of  what  most  of  us  will  admit  was 
a  fairly  loose  procedure  in  au¬ 
thorizing  charge-take  transactions. 
Many  of  us  were  adding  hundreds 
of  bills  to  our  accounts  receivable 


that  we  knew  we  would  never  col¬ 
lect. 

Collection  Expense  Continues 

He  warned  his  listeners  not  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
a  good  chance  to  radically  reduce 
the  payroll  of  their  collection 
forces:  “While  it  is  too  early  for 
any  of  us  to  speak  from  experience, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  be  very 
cautious  before  adopting  any  dras¬ 
tic  measures  of  curtailing  dunning 
efforts.  If  the  experience  of  the 
Canadian  retailers  is  a  criterion,  we 
have  a  gargantuan  task  to  perform 
to  prevent  a  considerable  number 
of  our  volume  charge  customers 
from  falling  into  default.  Remem¬ 
ber,  moreover,  that  the  Canadian 
stores  find  that  the  proverbial  slow 
pay  customer  becomes  slower.  As 
soon  as  he  discovers  that  he  cannot 
meet  his  payments  before  the  de¬ 
fault  date  arrives,  he  will  probably 
be  less  concerned  about  the  final 
payment  of  his  bill  than  before.’’ 

Mr.  Harrison’s  discussion  cov¬ 
ered  in  detail  the  problems  of  oper¬ 
ation  that  are  arising,  particularly 


in  connection  with  charge  ac¬ 
counts:  acquainting  customers  with 
the  regulations,  authorization,  in¬ 
cluding  authorization  procedure 
for  default  accounts  that  have  just 
been  paid,  dunning,  transferring 
amounts  in  default,  billing  cut-offs, 
application  of  merchandise  credits, 
accounts  in  adjustment,  closing  ac¬ 
counts  in  default. 

The  Canadian  Experience 
T.  L.  Robinette  of  Robert  Simp¬ 
son  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  described 
the  effect  of  Canadian  credit  re¬ 
strictions  (in  effect  since  October, 
1941)  on  retail  trade,  emphasizing 
the  regulations  which  show  close 
similarity  to  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  amended  Regulation 
VV^  in  this  country.  One  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  effects  in  Canada  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  charge  accounts  for  customers 
who  formerly  bought  on  install¬ 
ments.  “Most  of  these  new  ac¬ 
counts,’’  said  Mr.  Robinette,  “are 
for  customers  who  formerly  made 
small  purchases  on  installments  for 
the  convenience  of  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  but  who  could  have  paid  in 
full  within  thirty  days  without  any 
real  difficulty.  Now,  rather  than 
make  a  large  down  payment  and 
have  only  two  or  three  months  for 
settlement  of  the  balance,  they  find 
themselves  able  to  handle  the 
whole  amount  of  their  purchases 
on  the  regulated  charge  account 
terms.’’ 

Continued  Conservatism  Urged 

J.  D.  Kemper,  credit  manager  of 
Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division,  pointed  out  that  through 
the  years  the  CMD  has  fostered  a 
policy  of  conservatism  in  consumer 
credit,  and  urged  that  stores  con¬ 
tinue  along  those  lines,  even  in 
cases  where  the  Regulation  itself 
is  more  liberal.  “It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind,’’  he  said,  “that  the  terms 
outlined  in  Regulation  W  are 
maximum  terms,  and  it  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  or¬ 
der  to  stretch  shorter  terms  to  the 
limits  allowed  by  the  Regulation.’’ 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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r. .  HOW  TO  SOLVE  ITS 
OPERATING  PROBLEMS 


The  Kardex  Customer  History  Record  is  a  proved-in  practice 
credit-control  system.  To  its  scores  of  famous  users,  both  large 
and  small,  the  introduction  of  Regulation  "W"  is  no  operating 
problem.  To  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  key  stores  that 
adopt  it  daily,  it  provides  an  IMMEDIATE  answer  to  their  current 
credit  control  requirements. 


For  the  Kardex  Customer  History  record  is  the  fastest,  most  pre¬ 
cise  system  ever  developed.  What's  more,  it's  a  three-purpose 
system,  combining  in  a  single  record  the  work  you  used  to  divide 
among  several  separate  systemsi 
With  this  single  record  you  accom¬ 
plish  three  important  functions  — 
primary  authorization,  credit  refers, 
and  collection  control.  With  a  single 
record  you  realize  three  important 
benefits  —  improved  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  lower  clerical  costs,  decreased 
bad  debt  losses. 

What's  more,  you  accomplish  all 
these  gains  with  greater  operating 
speed  than  you've  ever  known/ 

HERE'S  HOW 

Here  is  entered  all  previous  pur¬ 
chasing  and  paying  experience — 
amount  of  last  Dili,  cash  received 
to  date. 

Here  you  have  your  customer's 
original  application  for  credit, 
with  every  detail  of  his  credit 
history. 

"Charge  takes"  can  be  checked 
quickly  from  the  customer's  sig¬ 
nature,  a  part  of  this  single 
record  1 

The  famous  Kardex  Visible  Mar¬ 
gin  provides  an  instant  summary 
of  credit  data  without  consulta¬ 
tion  of  the  form  itself.  At  the 
right  a  moving  Graph-A-Matic 
signal  flashes  the  Amount  of 
Credit  Granted  since  the  closing 
date  of  the  last  bill. 

At  the  left,  a  moving  vertical  signal 
indicates  the  month  of  the  oldest  un¬ 
paid  balance.  Credit  granting  is 
handled  in  seconds  with  complete 
conformance  to  Regulation  "W"  re¬ 
quirements!  _ 


./  KAR»EX 


Phone  or  write  your  Remington  Rand  branch  for  free  details 


.  HISTOBY  HHg 


[remington  rand  INC 
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Expenses 

UTTING  o£  of>erating  exp>ense 
through  a  thoroughgoing  ex¬ 
amination  of  every  system  and  form 
in  use  in  the  store— a  process  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  sjjeaker  as  “expense 
inversion”— was  advocated  by  Jack 
Gilbert,  purchasing  agent  for  Man- 
del  Bros.,  Chicago,  in  an  address 
Ijefore  the  joint  session  of  the  Store 
Management  and  Delivery  Groups 
and  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
Someone  with  special  knowledge 
and  aptitude  should  be  assigned 
to  the  project,  he  said,  or  an  out¬ 
side  agency  employed  to  do  a 
thorough  expense  inversion  job 
through  the  organization. 

Returns 

.■\t  the  same  session,  A.  W.  Wray, 
Controller  of  Himelhoch  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Detroit,  discussed  customer 
returns,  using  as  the  basis  of  his 
address  a  survey  made  by  the 
Detroit  Controllers’  Group  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  summarized  the 
hndings  as  follows: 

1.  An  extremely  liberal  policy 
should  be  maintained  in  accepting 
returns  from  all  customers  who  do 
not  abuse  this  privilege.  (Mr. 
■\Vray  emphasized  that  the  mini¬ 
mization  of  returns  is  not  in  itself 
a  goal.  Such  a  goal  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  in  conflict  with  a  goal 
of  maximum  profits.) 

2.  Direct  and  individual  edu¬ 
cational  programs  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  whenever  a  customer’s  ac¬ 
count  shows  the  return  privilege 
is  being  misused. 

3.  All  accounts  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  that,  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  are  unprofitable 
because  of  returns— also  all  ac¬ 
counts  of  customers  found  to  be 
flagrantly  dishonest. 

4.  Return  data  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  regularly  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  weak  p>oints  in  the 
operation  of  the  store.  By  strength¬ 
ening  these  points  less  reason  is 
given  the  customer  for  making 
returns. 

5.  In  connection  with  the 
Government  effort  to  eliminate  all 
types  of  waste,  we  should  under¬ 
take  a  general  educational  program 


in  order  that  our  customers  may  be 
apprised  of  the  economic  waste 
which  is  caused  by  returns.  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  remember  that  the 
war  is  a  reason  and  not  an  excuse 
for  departing  from  service  policies 
which  are  sound  under  peace-time 
conditions. 

Merchandise  Shortage 

Discussing  the  effects  of  com¬ 
modity  shortages  on  the  sales  out¬ 
look  for  department  stores,  D.  J. 
Duncan,  Professor  of  Marketing, 
Northwestern  University,  said: 
“On  the  basis  of  available  data  it 
seems  reasonable  to  estimate  that 
total  retail  sales  in  the  United 
States  will  decline  around  S3  bil¬ 
lion  in  1942,  or  to  approximately 
S50  billion.  I’he  extent  of  decline 
in  the  sales  volume  of  department 
stores  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year  is  difficult  to  estimate  but  will 
probably  be  around  7  to  9  per  cent, 
although  there  will  be  some  bright 
spots  in  defense  areas,  particularly 
where  inventories  are  ample.” 

Inventory  Control 

A.  DONALDSON,  financial 
•  vice-president  of  Butler 
Brothers,  Chicago,  and  national 
president  of  the  Controllers  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America,  took  up  one  by 
one  the  various  aspects  of  the  con¬ 
troller’s  difficult  and  many-faceted 
job  during  the  war  and  post-war 
periods.  Sjx.‘aking  of  inventory 
control  he  said: 

“[The  rise  of  price  levels  and 
building  up  of  inventories  since 
late  1940  has  had  the  result]  that 
most  retail  companies  have  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  inflated  or  abnormal 
values  in  their  inventories  in  an 
amount  probably  equal  to  their 
combined  1941  and  1942  net  prof¬ 
its.  Heavy  inventory  depreciation 
at  some  unknown  future  date  is 
the  most  serious  danger  facing  re¬ 
tail  organizations  uxiay.  Many  in¬ 
dustrial  companies  have  arrived  at 
a  fairly  good  solution  by  turning 
to  the  so-called  LIFO  method  of 
pricing  inventories.  If  adopted 
early  enough  in  the  present  infla¬ 
tionary  period,  this  method  serves 
the  desired  purpose.  However,  its 
application  has  not  yet  been  satis¬ 


factorily  adapted  to  retail  inven¬ 
tories.  Probably  the  nearest  solu¬ 
tion  is  the  price  change  indices 
prepared  by  the  NRDG.\  through 
the  study  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board.  However, 
the  use  of  these  indices  still  has  too 
many  shortcomings,  one  of  which 
is  the  uncertainty  of  having  this 
method  of  inventory  valuation  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
Department  for  income  tax  re¬ 
turns.  Yet  even  if  not  allowed  for 
tax  purposes,  I  strongly  urge  retail 
controllers  to  make  liberal  pro¬ 
vision  in  some  manner  to  offset  the 
unreal  and  inflateti  values  now  be¬ 
ing  carried  in  their  inventories. 

“Most  retail  companies  that  are 
financially  able  have  been  doing 
considerable  forward  buying  and 
carrying  abnormally  heavy  inven¬ 
tories.  In  the  past  this  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  justified  from  the  angles 
of  increasing  costs  and  delivers 
difficulties. 

“However,  with  the  general  price 
ceilings  now  in  effect  and  with  a 
potential  general  limitation  of 
merchandise  inventories  some  time 
this  fall,  it  would  seem  that  much 
more  nearly  normal  inventories 
and  commitments  should  be 
planned  for  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.” 

War  Insurance 

\V.  Gilbert  Morrison,  treasurer 
of  the  .Associated  Dry  Goods  Cor¬ 
poration,  sketched  out  for  the  con¬ 
trollers  some  of  the  far  reaching 
effects  of  war  on  store  insurance. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 
replacement— which,  less  actual 
preceding  depreciation,  is  the  in¬ 
surable  value  of  a  piece  of  property 
—has  increased  considerably  and 
that  it  is  the  store’s  resjM)nsibility 
to  keep  up  with  these  changes  in 
value  and  see  that  the  insurance 
carried  is  adequate.  Consequential 
losses,  resulting  from  impossibility 
of  replacement  during  wartime, 
constitute  another  serious  problem: 
they  can  be  covered  only  by  Use 
and  Occupancy  insurance,  and 
here  again  great  resjM)jtsibility  is 
involved  in  determining  amount 
and  period  to  be  covered.  Mr. 
Morrison  discussed  also  wartime 
casualty  insurance  and  public  lia¬ 
bility.  Help  on  these  problems 
might,  he  said,  be  forthcoming  if 


SO 
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ihe  Pti>i>t‘r  Hill,  now  |)eiulin<f,  he- 
conies  law.  1  liis  provides  that  the 
federal  jfovernment  will  take  over 
war  risks  as  regards  all  civilians 
including  eni[)loyees.  Meanwhile, 
he  urgetl  stores  to  review  their  pub¬ 
lic  liability  policies  to  make  sure 

that  they  are  adetpiate. 

*  #  « 

Two  reports  were  presented  at 
controllers’  meetings  which  are  a 
|)erinanent  addiiion  to  the  IxMly  of 
o|K‘rating  literature  concerned  with 
the  controllers’  job.  j.  L.  Freed, 
controller  of  the  H.  L.  Cireen 
Stores,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Metropolitan  Control¬ 
lers’  Ass«h  iatioti,  presented  the 
Balance  Sheet  Manual,  Part  II— 


Today,  as  of  the  middle  of 
1942.  there  is  every  reason  to 
iK'lieve  that  with  respect  to 
earnings,  at  least,  we  have  once 
more  passed  the  peak  and  are 
headetl  down  the  declitiing  slope, 
but  with  the  great  difference  that 
this  time  the  deterioratioti  in  the 
outl(H)k  for  department  store  prof¬ 
its  arises  not  from  strictly  business 
causes  but  primarily  from  the  na¬ 
tional  necessity  of  restrictive  'meas¬ 
ures  to  forestall  inflation  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  transfer  of  materials,  plant 
facilities,  and  labor  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  transjMirtation  of  urgent¬ 
ly  needed  vvar  gtKKfs. 

The  enforced  deflation  affecting 
all  stages  of  consumer  g<MKls  busi¬ 
ness  is  therefore  a  patriotic  hard¬ 
ship  which  we  must  welcome  and 
make  the  best  of. 

Highest  Net  Profit 

With  respect  to  earnings,  1941 
was  the  year  of  the  higliest  net 
profit  over  and  alM)ve  interest,  and 
also  of  the  highest  net  gain,  that 
is,  net  l)usiness  profit.  of 

sales.  Both  these  figures  exceeded 
comparable  showings  of  1929.  A 
contributing  factor  in  the  high 
gross  margin  was  the  low  mark- 
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Inventory.  Benjamin  H.  Natchez, 
controller  of  Finlay  Straus.  Inc., 
.New  York,  presented  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  the  Metrojjolitan 
dontrollers’  Assmiation  concern¬ 
ing  Retention  and  Preservation  of 
Records.  I'his  latter  work,  in  es¬ 
sence  a  sur\ey  of  the  systems  under 
which  recortls  are  being  jtrepared 
and  the  measures  taken  to  ensure 
their  preservation,  was  done  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Harry  .Mar- 
gules.  Manager  of  the  Central 
Statistical  and  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Gimltel  Bros.,  New  York. 
Botlt  reports  will  apj)ear  in  full  in 
the  Convention  Pivneedings  to  be 
published  this  month  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress. 


down  figure,  the  lowest  recorded 
since  1929. 

Specialty  store  figures  exhibit 
the  same  general  tendencies, 
though  characteristically  showing 
higher  expense  rates  and  p<H)rer 
piolits  than  for  department  stores 
in  recent  years.  .\s  remarked  in 
ptevious  stitdies,  specialty  stores 
tend  to  Ik'  at  some  disadvantage 
because  they  are  typically  stores  of 
small  or  nuKlerate  sales  volume 
situated  iti  large  cities  and  there¬ 
fore  experience  atlversc'  effects  on 
their  exjK'nse  rates. 

Expense  Percent  Down 

Practically  all  expense  percent¬ 
ages  were  lower  for  1941  than  for 
1910.  Dilferences  in  payroll  were 
not  very  great;  in  fact,  for  the  larg¬ 
est  stores,  those  with  sales  over 
.S20,000.000,  the  percentage  was 
the  same  for  lM)th  years.  17.7%. 

Eviilently  the  necessity  of  meet¬ 
ing  higher  living  costs  with  in¬ 
creases  in  wage  payments  pre¬ 
vented  most  stores  from  achieving 
much  reduction  in  total  payroll 
percentage  in  spite  of  the  increase 
in  sales  volume.  Real  estate  costs 
and  advertising  were  notably  low 
as  a  |K‘rcentage  of  sales  in  1941. 


Faxes  and  interest  showed  no 
important  change,  ami  the  same 
was  true  of  supplies,  service  pur¬ 
chased.  anti  losses  from  ftatl  debts. 
Repairs,  if  anything,  were  slightly 
higher  in  percent;^ge.  Practically 
all  the  other  natural  expense  classi¬ 
fications  were  lower. 

Real  estate  costs,  as  usual,  were 
high  f)oth  in  percentage  and  in 
dollars  per  stpiare  f«K)t  for  the  large 
stores.  Fhere  was  not,  however,  so 
wide  a  variation  in  the  sales  {x-r 
stpiare  fotit  t)f  total  space  as  st)me- 
times  noted  between  the  middle- 
size  stores  and  the  large  stores.  Evi¬ 
dently  with  the  large  volume  of  re¬ 
tail  activity  in  1941  large  stores  had 
less  elasticity  of  physical  plant 
than  did  medium-size  ones. 

Basement  Sales  Less 

Basement  sales  generally  in¬ 
creased  less  than  main  store  sales. 
This  situatitm  was  particularly 
true  for  the  groups  having  the 
largest  sales  increases.  In  each  of 
these-  four  groups,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  sales,  as  might  be  exjx-cted. 
showed  relatively  high  increases. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
that  cash  sales  and  G.O.D.  sales 
increased  more  than  typically  for 
each  of  the  four  groups.  In  other 
words,  the  increase  in  those  cate¬ 
gories  of  sales  was  greater  than,  the 
ty[)ical  index  of  sales  increase.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  regular 
charge  sales  and  instalment  sales 
failed  to  show-  quite  so  great  an  in- 
trease  as  the  typical  figure. 

Catmpanies  with  large  sales  in¬ 
creases  accumulated  also  some 
large  increases  in  dollar  ex[)endi- 
tures.  W'hen  these  companies  en¬ 
counter  a  decrease  in  number  of 
sales  transactions,  as  they  probably 
already  are  experiencing,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  that  decrease  in 
transactions  reaches  a  jxiint  where 
the  dollar  sales  volume  is  not  keep¬ 
ing  pace  w'ith  the  1941  figures,  as 
is  almost  certain  to  hap{x*n  during 
the  months  ahead,  then  there  will 
be  some  very  difficult  problems  of 
expense  readjustment. 

In  the  face  of  inevitably  smaller 
sales  volume,  with  the  curtailed 
gross  margin  resulting  from  the 
price  ceiling,  the  swollen  exjx-nses 
will  rapidly  wipe  out  net  profits. 
This  is  the  critical  problem  which 
faces  the  department  store  business 
from  here  on. 


Harvard  Report  Sees  Stores  Now 
Past  Peak  of  Earnings 

Stanley  I'.  Teele,  Assodate  Professor  of  Marketing  at  Hanuird’s 
(Iradnate  School  of  Iliistness  Administration,  presented  at  a  sessif>n 
of  the  Controllers'  Compress  a  snnunary  of  retail  operating  results  for 
1941,  based  on  the  annual  Har^’ard  Report.  The  folloioing  is  an 
abstract  of  his  address: 
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Departmental  Op>eratmg  Results 

(Continued  front  page  Ifi) 


compared  with  1910.  These  departments  includetl: 
Woolen  Dress  Ciocnls:  Domestits— Muslins,  Sheet in<fs, 
etc.;  Silverware  and  Clocks;  Women’s  Hosiery;  Silk 
it  Muslin  Underwear  He  Slips;  Furniture  He  Bedding; 
Oriental  Rugs;  Major  .\ppliances;  Miscellaneous 
Housewares;  Radios.  Phonographs  H:  Records;  Sport¬ 
ing  GckxIs  He  Cameras;  Luggage;  and  Basement  Ho¬ 
siery. 

rite  general  advance  in  Gross  Margin  carried  the 
merchandising  results  of  some  departments  to  13.0‘’j, 
or  higher.  These  departments  inchuled:  Laces,  I'rim- 
mings  He  Ribbons— 4.3.8%;  .Millinery— 4<).9‘'j,;  Corsets 
and  Brassieres— 4.3.1%  and  Pictures,  F'raming  and 
Mirrors— 4.3.0*’^.  In  the  typical  stores  in  some  ol  the 
separate  volume  groups,  these  ligures  were  exceeded, 
and  other  departments  scored  merchandising  results 
etpially  high. 

Expan.sion  in  Value  of  Average  Sale 

The  average  salescheck  for  the  store  as  a  whole  rose 
about  10*'^  in  the  .Spring  season  of  1941  and  about 
13%  in  the  Fall,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
[>eriods  in  19-10. 

The  change  in  average  sale  value  rellects  to  some 
degree  the  advance  in  the  price  level.  Other  impor¬ 
tant  factors  were  the  shift  in  consumer  purchasing  to 
higher  qualities,  and  the  increase  in  number  of  units 
purchased  at  one  time.  Fhese  latter  factors  were 
brought  into  play  by  increase  earnings,  growth  of  em¬ 
ployment.  the  fear  of  scarcities  and  higher  prices. 

Comparison  with  the  data  on  average  sale  of  Spring 
and  Fall,  with  similar  data  for  1940  (published  in 
the  report  of  that  year’s  result) ,  gives  evidence  of  the 
more  rapid  rise  in  the  price  level  in  the  latter  part 
of  1941,  compared  with  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Operating  Expense  Ratios  Decline 

For  the  past  three  years,  total  operating  expense 
ratios  for  the  trade-as-a-whole  showed  a  progressive 
reduction.  That  the  trend  of  sales  has  an  important 
bearing  on  operating  costs,  as  was  explained  earlier,  is 
further  evidettced  in  Table  V,  presetiting  operating 
costs,  in  comparisoti  with  the  movement  of  an  index 
of  sales  for  recent  years. 

Table  V 

Trend  of  Sales  and  Operating  Expenses 
General  .\verage 
(Sales  Index*,  1935  =  100^'',) 


Sales  Index 

Operating 
Expenses 
%  to  Sales 

1935  . 

.  100 

33.9 

1936  . 

.  Ill 

33.5 

1937  . 

.  116.5 

34.5 

1938  . 

.  108.3 

35.7 

1939  . 

.  113.7 

3.3.1 

1940 

.  120.5 

34.5 

1941  . 

.  142.2 

33.2 

The  decline  of  1.3%  in  Operating  Expenses  for  the 
Total  Store,  (ompared  with  1940,  was  exceeded  by  a 
number  of  departments.  Those  departments  in  which 
operating  costs  were  reduced  by  3%  or  more  (abso¬ 
lute)  are  indicated  in  Table  VI.  which  also  shows  the 
expense  figures  for  1940. 

Table  VI 

Departments  Experiencing  Decline  in 
Expense  Ratio  of  3%  or  .More 

operating  Expenses 


Department  1940  1941 

Woolen  Dress  Goods  3.3.()  31. .3 

Knit  Underwear  33.8  30.8 

Other  Furniture  and  Beds  42.7  39.0 

.Mechanical  Refrigeration  34.3  30.4 


Departmental  Net  Results 

For  the  store  as  a  whole  the  general  average  profit 
figure,  .3.l‘'(,,  was,  as  noted  earlier,  the  highest  of 
which  there  is  tradewide  recortl.  There  was  some 
variation  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  typical  stores 
of  each  of  the  volume  group  classifications.  This  may 
be  observed  in  Table  VII.  which  also  reveals  operat¬ 
ing  profits  for  the  years  1939  and  1940. 

Table  VII 

Operating  Resllts— Perc.ent  to  .Sales 


Total  .Store 

19.^9 

1940 

1941 

Group  I  1.2 

2.2 

4.8 

II  .  1.5 

2.3 

5.2 

III  .  2.0 

2.5 

.3.9 

VI  .  1.7 

2.8 

5.5 

V  .  0.8 

2.2 

4.6 

VI  * 

1.2 

4.0 

Cieneral  .\verage  1.6 

2.3 

.3.1 

The  improvement  in  gross  margin,  together  with 
the  shrinkage  of  expense,  enabled  a  nundter  of  de¬ 
partments  to  earn  profits  of  10%  or  more.  From  the 
standpoint  of  previous  experience,  such  high  rates  of 
operating  profits  are  most  unusual. 

Table  VIII  indicates  the  departments  achieving 
profits  of  10%  or  more. 

Table  VIII 

Departments  With  Earnings  of  10%, 

OR  More  in  1941 
(Also  1940  Profit  Ratios) 

Profit,  in  Ratio 


to  Sales 

Department  1940  1941 

Costume  Jewelry  .  8.1  10.fi 

Fine  Jewelry  &  Watches .  9.8  ll.fi 

Corsets  and  Brassieres  9.8  1 3.4 

Wo;nen’s  Hosiery  .  8.0  12.0 

Knit  Underwear  .  5.7  10.2 


Mattresses,  Springs  &  Studio  Beds  7.3  10.fi 

•Based  on  data  presented  in  the  reports  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
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Sporting  G<kk1s  &  Cameras.  All  of 
these  deparinieiit  have  been  losing 
»)perations  in  the  typical  store  in 
each  year  since  19.^5,  which  was  the 
first  year  lor  wliich  general  average 
ligiires  were  developed. 

While  the  Catrset  and  Brassieres 
tlepartinent  was  the  top  ranking 
department  in  respect  to  earnings 
measured  in  percentage  to  sales,  it 
ranked  foiirtli,  measured  in  dollars 
of  profits  earned. 

In  Fable  IX  are  listed  the  live- 
top  ranking  departments,  on  the 
Itasis  of  thtllar  earnings  in  1941, 
together  with  the  profit  ratios  in 
terms  of  their  own  sales  ami  the 
Total  .Store  sales.  It  slionld  be 
noted  that  the  combinetl  earnings 
of  these  live  departments  equalled 
1.4%  of  the  sales  of  the  whole  store, 
or  27.5%  of  the  total  net  operating 
profits. 


Table  IX 

l  ot'  Rankinc  Dki’ari  mkn  is  IN  1941 
Basi.s— Doi.i.ar  Profits 


Profits  % 
to  Total 

Department  Store  Sales 

Profits  % 
to  Depart¬ 
ment  Sales 

Women’s  Hosiery 

Mi 

12.0 

Women’s  &  Misses’  Coats  Sc  .Suits 

.301 

8.0 

.Men’s  Furnishings,  Hats  and  Caps 

.292 

().8 

Corsets  and  Brassieres . 

.227 

13.4 

Toilet  .Articles  Sc  Drug  Sundries 

.198 

(i.O 

Total  . 

1.402 

(Which  is  27.5%  of  5.1%,  the  total  store  net  profit) 


*In  the  year  1939  specialty  stores  were  classified  in  two  volume  groups 
*  -$500,000  to  $4,000,000,  and  above  $4,000,000.  The  first  group  obtained 
o|)eratiiig  profits  of  1.6%,  the  second  0.6%. 


A  number  of  departments,  which 
in  the  average  establishment  in¬ 
curred  operating  losses  in  1940, 
showed  profitable  results  for  1941. 
Such  departments  were:  Ciirls’ 
Wear;  B«)ys’  Wear;  Other  Furni¬ 
ture  and  Beds;  Oriental  Rugs; 
Major  .Appliances;  Miscellaneous 
Housewares;  Radios,  Phonographs 
and  Recortls;  Toys;  Basement 
Piece  (i<H>ds,  Domestics,  Blankets, 
etc.;  Basement  (rs’.  Misses’  and 
Women’s  Dresses;  and  Basement 
.Aprons,  Hou.se  Dresses  &  I  Ini- 
forms.  Some  of  these  departments 
emerged  from  the  losing  depart¬ 
ment  category  for  the  first  time  in 
1941,  others  for  the  first  time  in 
the  past  four  or  five  years. 

Three  departments  failed  to  se¬ 
cure  profits  in  1941.  These  were; 
Books  and  Magazines;  Women’s 
and  Misses’  Better  Dresses;  and 


Sell  Bonds  and  You  Sell  Your  Store  * 

(Con  tin  lied  front  pn^e  12) 


Bonds  is  vitally  important  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  course  they  take  is 
very  great. 

So  often  in  the  past  we  of  the 
retail  world  have  been  confronted 
with  evidence  that  retailing  has  not 
been  regarded  as  a  necessary  occu¬ 
pation,  that  now  when  we  have  a 
chance  to  prove  what  retailers  can 
do  to  support  the  government  dur¬ 
ing  this  great  emergency  any  re¬ 
tailer  who  fails  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  opportunity  is  distress¬ 
ingly  short-sighted.  This  is  out- 
chance  to  prove  the  indispen.sa- 
bility  of  retailing.  The  more  we 
can  do  unselfishly  to  help  at  this 
time,  the  more  consideration  we 


are  bound  to  have  in  other  matters. 
If  we  should  be  so  foolish  as  to 
hold  back  and  mark  ourselves 
down  as  just  a  group  of  greedy 
folks  who  are  interested  only  when 
there  is  a  possibility  of  profit  in 
what  we  do,  we  shall  deserve  no 
consideration  and  we  shall  get 
none.  Therefore  every  chance  to 
help  in  the  war  effort  is  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  retailers. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  for  retail¬ 
ers  if  at  the  end  of  July  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  can  report  that— 
thanks  to  the  help  of  the  stores— 
the  sale  of  bonds  has  gone  well  over 
the  expected  top.  We  anticipate 
such  a  statement. 


THE  MONARCH 

RE-PRICE 

MARKER 


RE-PRICING 

MERCHANDISE 


Re-Prices  Without  Removing  Tickets 

With  the  Monarch  Re-I’rice  Marker 
it  is  iiiineces.sary  to  move  iiiercliaii- 
(lise  rrf>iii  itie  selling  ll(K>r  for  jnice 
revisions.  The  marking  derk  takt-s 
the  Re  I’lice  Marker  to  the  mer- 
chamtise  where  re-pricing  is  done 
without  removing  the  original  price 
litkets  from  goods. 


Keeps  Record  of  Tickets  Changed 

When  the  new  price  is  printed  on 
the  ticket,  the  ohi  price  is  clipped 
olf— ail  in  one  operation.  The 
cli|)|>ed  sections  fall  into  a  com¬ 
partment  in  the  marker  where  they 
are  retained. 


Extremely  Simple  to  Operate 

Type  changes  retpiire  hut  a  few 
seconds  and  it  is  impossible  to  in¬ 
sert  type  in  an  iinprofter  manner 
because  a  slotted  guide  in  machine 
head  engages  a  tongue  in  the  type 
Ixxly.  A  convenient  carrying  case 
includes  complete  assortment  of 
type:  numerals,  symliols  for  dollars 
and  cents,  dashes,  and  periods. 

_ 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

....  t'..  . . 
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FACTS  COUNT — facts  on  the  enemy's  position,  strength, 
and  possible  strategy. 

So,  too,  in  your  business — now  in  war  time — facts  count. 
You  can't  make  ends  meet  by  guessing. 

In  order  to  plan  to  meet  the  changes  brought  about  by 
war  time  regulations  wiHi  least  hardship,  and  with  both 
•y*s  on  survival,  you  should  know: 

1.  Effects  of  the  Regulations 

on  the  typical  operation* 

2.  How  your  operation  compares 
with  the  typical 

You  should  have  the  new  report 

“1941  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results” 

Prepared  to  help  forward-looking 
merchants  meet  the  problems  of 
war  on  the  distribution  front. 

It  provides  information  on  typical  performances  and  the  results  that 
won  "goal"  honors,  department  by  department,  in  department  stores 
and  in  specialty  apparel  stores.  You'll  want  your  own  copy  in  your 
right-hand-top  desk  drawer.  (You  may  also  want  a  copy  at  home  to 
sneak  a  look  at  every  now  and  then  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
quiet).  Fill  out  the  attached  order  blank — be  sure  of  your  copy. 

•It  is  only  reasonable  to  Irelieve  that  the  Government  will  he  interested  in  the  effects  of 
restrictions  and  regulations  on  the  trade  as  a  whole  rather  than  on  your  particular  results. 


Some  phases  of  operation 
covered  in  the  report: 

MERCHANDISING  STATISTICS; 

Cumulative  Markon 

Markdowns 

Stock  Shortage 

Workroom  Net  Cost 

Cash  Discounts 

Gross  Margin 

Number  of  Stock  Turns 

Sales  %  to  Total  Store 

Sales  %  to  Last  Year 

Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 

Dollar  Sales  Per  Square  Foot 

Number  of  Transactions 

Age  of  Stocks: 

Current  Season 
Old  Season 

Average  Gross  Sale-Spring  &  Fall 

OPERATING  EXPENSES: 

Administrative  %  to  Sales 
Fixed  Plant  &  Equipment  Costs 
Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  Cost 
Total  Publicity 
Buying  %  to  Sales 
Salespeoples'  Salaries 
General  Selling  Expense 
Delivery  Expense 
Total  Selling  Expense 
Total  Operating  Expense 


Pric*  to  Momborf  of  N.R.D.G.A.  and  Cootrollors'  Congress— $2.00  per  copy 
CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  Qoantity  Discount— 6  or  more  copies  25% 

101  West  31st  Street  Price  to  Non-Members — S5.00  per  copy 

New  York  City  Special  Price  to  Contributors — $1.00  per  copy 

Please  send  .  copy(ies)  of  the  "1941  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results"  to: 

Make  checks  payable  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Individual 

(To  facilitate  delivery  please  remit  with 

order).  Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  Company 

if  book  is  to  be  delivered  within  that 

"‘y-  Address . 

■  _ 
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The  Truth  About 

Papi‘r“Sliortiige” 


Towards  a  Post-War  Economy 

(Continued  from  [xi^e  39) 

riicrc  is  .S2r),(*9(),00(),()0()  in  savings  l)anks  and  millions  ol  ilc- 
|x)sitors— |K‘0|)k‘  who  would  like  i(»  ha\t*  a  home,  people  who  are 
lired  ol  renting  and  have  a  \earning  to  heaulily  and  own  their 
own  homes. 

W'hv  don’t  the  businessmen  ol  the  eountry  gel  together,  put  the 
(onsiruetion  industry  on  a  workable  basis  and  get  out  a  livable 
home  lor  SH.ddO  to  S4,000.  W’e  need  10,000,000  ol  these.  We  do 
not  have  to  wail  lor  government  to  do  this,  nor  do  we  have  to 
wait  lor  people  to  be  educated,  for  they  are  educated.  .\11  we 
need  is  to  have  laiih  in  them  and  show  them  the  way. 

I  hope  you  will  not  mind  my  outspoken  viewpoints  because  I 
feel  them  keenly.  While  I  detest  a  planned,  regimented  economy 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  used  iii  Europe,  I  see  the  need  for  planning 
by  those  who  would  like  to  see  a  system  of  free  enterprise  main¬ 
tained. 

(^OH.N 


Dear  .Mr.  Cohn: 

1  thatik  you  lot  your  nice  letter 
of  I  tine  U3rd,  and  1  can  see  no 
ohjeciiotis  to  your  using  any  of 
my  (orrcsj)ondence  in  your  article. 
On  the  other  hand  1  would  like  to 
(leletul  mv  position  somewhat. 

I  still  (piestioti  as  to  whethei  or 
not  the  average  American  with  ati 
average  savings  of  Sail)  is  in  a 
|M)sition  to  buy  one  of  the  ten 
million  new  homes  that  you  talk 
about.  1  will  not  deny  that  life 
insurance  is  ati  asset,  l)til  it  is  also 
at  the  same  time  au  annual  e.\- 
|Knse  item  to  carry,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  leel  that  it  tan  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  a  help  to  the  iti- 
dividual  in  purchasing  a  home.  In 
this  connection  you  may  have  the 


thought  in  mind  that  possibly  the 
life  insurance  companies  would  he 
inlerc'sted  in  financing  a  home 
building  program. 

Qtioting  again  from  \our  letter 
that.  “We  will  have  the  material, 
the  labor,  the  improved  machinery, 
the  petii-up  demand.”  With  this 
idea  1  agree  I  Oh",',.  The  xoill  oti 
the  part  of  business  to  accomplish 
yemr  home-building  program  is  the 
thing  that  is  necessary  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Will  business  want  to  do  it? 
Or  is  business  going  to  be  the  timid 
girl  wooed  by  government  into 
agreeing  to  this  mass  home-build¬ 
ing  marriage.  .Should  not  business’ 
position  be  turned  about  and  busi¬ 
ness  be  the  suitor— or  lose  by 
atrophy? 

H.  Kknnf.iii  Tayi.or 


To  put  it  ill  plain  anil  simple  language,  there 
is  no  “shortage’*  of  pa|»er.  There  is  some  mal- 
ilistrilmtion  in  .some  grades  of  paper,  hut  actual 
shortage  requiring  the  elimination  of  pafier  from 
essential  uses  does  not  exist. 

We  have  the  words  of  the  Wl*B  itself  to 
hack  up  this  fact.  On  April  27  the  WPB  re- 
(luested  that  public  institutions  and  schools  re* 
frain  from  ordering  supplies  %  year  in  advance 
since  a  flocul  of  such  orders  would  tend  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  commercial  markets  l>ecause  of  the 
unusual  conditions  developing  from  the  war 
emergency.  In  its  statement  the  WPB  said: 
“'I'liere  is  no  shortage  in  the  supply  of  toilet 
pai>cr  and  pa|>er  towels  and  none  is  anticipated. 
The  staggering  of  shipments  to  limit  inventor¬ 
ies  to  a  ninety-day  supply  by  siiecifying  deliv¬ 
eries  four  times  a  year  would,  it  is  lielieved. 
entirely  eliminate  the  difticulties  l>eing  experi¬ 
enced.”  This  same  situation  applies  to  the 
wrapping  tissue  industry. 

.\nothrr  WPB  authority,  K.  W.  Palmer,  of 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  branch  of  WPB. 
in  tliscussing  pa|H*r  at  a  recent  conference  of 
(irapbic  Arts  Industries,  said:  “Conservation 
in  every  material  is  essential  to  a  successful 
promulgation  of  the  war  economy,  but  not  to 
the  c'  tcnt  that,  all  demands  for  the  war  effort 
having  l>een  fully  met.  the  suiiporting  national 
economy  should  I>e  carelessly  and  simultane- 
oiislv  tlestroyed.” 

There  is  no  reason  as  yet.  nor  do  we  expect 
such  a  reason  in  the  future,  for  users  of  tissue 
papers  to  eliminate  their  use.  We  advocate  the 
continuance  of  the  essential  uses  of  tissue 
pai»er  for  we  know  that  tissue  pat>er  renders 
a  real  service  in  protecting  merchandise  from 
dirt,  ilnst.  soiling  and  many  other  hazards.  The 
cost  of  cleaning  such  merchandise  or  the  loss 
ill  markdowns  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
of  a  sheet  or  two  of  tissue  paper.  We  are  100 
l»er  cent  for  conservation-  that’s  why  we  ret*- 
ommend  the  continued  use  of  tissue  papers  for 
protective  wrappings. 

The  slogan.  “Save  Waste  Paper,”  is  still  one 
which  should  be  followed  by  every  American, 
but  let’s  all  put  the  emphasis  on  the  middle 
word,  for  it  is  from  this  waste  paper  that  carton 
stock  is  made.  The  American  iieople  have 
done  a  fine  job  in  saving  and  selling  waste 
pai>cr.  There  is  an  ample  supply  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  essential  shipt»ing  containers  for  our 
war  effort  and  the  continued  saving  and  selling 
of  this  waste  pai>er  will  assure  the  continuance 
of  this  supply. 

Pai>er  is  essential  to  America’s  War  Pro¬ 
gram!  There  is  no  essential  shortage  of  paper 
which  should  prompt  its  elimination  in  any 
necessary  use.  I’se  it  and  after  use,  return  it 
as  waste  paper  for  continued  use  in  our  war 
program. 


Dear  .Mr.  Taylor: 

I  lie  la.st  paragraph  ol  your  letter  is  one  of  the  swellest  stalemeiils 
I  have  ever  read  regarding  the  right  attitude  that  business  should 
lake. 

Essentially,  we  have  all  the  social  energy  in  this  country  that  we 
need.  What  we  must  have  is  a  diret  tion  of  this  energy  to  the  jiroper 
goals.  I  think  the  construction  industry  should  he  cleaned  up.  We 
should  make  a  house  like  a  piece  of  furniture  is  made.  Ehe  linan- 
cial  charges  should  he  as  nominal  as  possible.  The  interest  rale 
should  be  low.  We  should  gel  a  house  to  a  modest  little  family  at 
a  price  which  represents  real  building  dollar  values. 

If  Business  doesn’t  do  it,  Ciovernment  will.  The  field  of  free 
enterprise  is  open  only  if  we  preserve  it;  otherwise,  it  will  overlap 
into  the  field  of  government  and  the  collectivistic  principle  will 
dominate.  Everybody  will  lean  on  the  government  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  and  this  means  the  ultimate  breakdown  of  the 
capitalistic  .system.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  in  my  thinking  to 
any  such  thing  happening  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  believe 
we  should  stir  up  more  and  more  the  xvill  to  see  and  to  do  the  job, 
as  vou  have  so  very  aptly  put  it. 

Thanks  for  your  consideration  of  these  problems. 

.Saul  Cohn 


THE 

CRYSTAL  TISSUE  COMPANY 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


July,  1942 
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Salesperson’s  Pledge  to  Discourage 
Scare-Selling” 


CAROL  HAUGER,  rrainiiig 
Representative  at  the  Pow¬ 
ers  Dry  Goods  Conipany, 
Minneapolis,  described  to  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  during  the  June  con¬ 
vention  a  method  in  use  at  the 
store  to  train  salespeople  in  con¬ 
structive  explanation  of  wartime 
conditions  affecting  the  store.  Each 
salesperson  reads  and  signs  the 
following  pledge: 

“The  limitations  on  merchandise 
and  services  and  the  higher  prices 
caused  by  our  war-time  economy 
are  not  always  understood  by  cus¬ 
tomers  and  consequently  are  re¬ 
sented.  I’ll  explain  to  my  cus¬ 
tomer,  then,  kindly  and  patiently, 
the  reasons  for  the  difficulties  she 
may  encounter  as  she  does  her 
shopping.  My  explanations  will  be 
specific,  not  just  as:  ‘on  account  of 
the  war’,  or  ‘priorities,  vou  know’, 
or  ‘just  as  good’.  I'hesc  phrases 
take  the  joy  out  of  buying,  lessen 
the  customer’s  pleasure  in  her  pur¬ 
chases.  and  do  nothing  to  develop 
her  understanding  of  the  situation. 

“I’ll  say  instead,  pleasantly  and 
reasonably: 

A  hout  Shortages: 

“It’s  difficult  now  to  get  replace¬ 
ments  as  quickly  as  we  like.  Per¬ 
haps  we  can  find  something  else  in 
stock  that  you  will  like  etjuallv 
well.’’ 

About  Alternates: 

“We  don’t  have - now. 

We  have - .  So  many  new 

things  are  being  made  to  take  the 
place  of  materials  need  by  the 
government.’’ 

About  Delays  in  Factory  Deliver¬ 
ies: 

“Factory  deliveries  are  apt  to  be 
slow  now  because  so  many  freight 
cars  are  being  used  for  transport¬ 
ing  government  materials.’’ 

About  Special  Orders  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  whose  request  for  a  special 
order  is  being  refused: 

“The  factories  are  unable  to 
make  up  special  orders  now  be¬ 
cause  of  the  additional  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  taking  care  of  small  or¬ 
ders:  or  because  there  are  no  ma¬ 


chines  available  for  small  orders, 
all  extra  machines  being  used  for 
government  contracts:  or  because 
the  material  to  make  up  the  spe¬ 
cial  order  is  not  available.’’ 

About  Curtailment  of  Delwery 
Service: 

“To  conserve  rubber,  we  have 
been  required  by  federal  law  to 
further  reduce  our  delivery  mile¬ 
age,  which  we  are  trying  to  do  by 
making  only  three  deliveries  a 
week  in  any  one  section.’’ 


you.  You  know  and  I  know  that 
it  will. 

'Ehe  civilian  supply  situation 
over  the  next  year  will  get  worse. 
That  will  mean  sacrifices.  We 
can’t  proitiise  you  exemption  from 
sacrifices:  what  we  can  promise  is 
that  we  will  do  cvervthing  in  our 
power  to  see  to  it  that  the  sacrifice 
and  the  burdens  arc  spread  fairly. 

Price  Control  Not  All 

There  is  one  final  thought  that 
I  would  like  tf)  leave.  Price  con¬ 
trol  is  not  the  whole  government 
program  for  stopping  inflation.  It 
is  only  one  part— other  parts  of  the 
program  includes  rent  control,  ra¬ 
tioning,  higher  taxes,  reduced  con¬ 
sumer  credit,  greatly  enlarged  sales 
of  war  bonds  ami  stabili/ation  of 
wages  and  farm  prices. 

Not  all  parts  of  the  program 
have  moved  ahead  with  e(|ual 
speed.  In  the  circumstances  it  is 
program  include  rent  control,  ra- 
particular  group  may  develop  a 
sense  of  grievance— a  feeling  of  be¬ 
ing  picked  on.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
under  such  circumstances  a  group 
may  begin  to  say  “I  will  if  George 
will,  but  I  won’t  until  George 
does.”  What  I  would  like  to  see 
you  do  is  to  say  “I  will,  and  I  will 
see  that  George  does  too.” 

Wars  are  not  w'on  by  recrimina¬ 
tions  among  our  own  people.  If 
they  are  to  be  won,  they  must  be 
won  by  all  of  us  j)ulling  together. 
So  I  ask  not  for  a  cessation  of  criti- 


About  Credit  Restrictions: 

“Under  the  new  credit  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  government,  we 
cannot  extend  further  credit  if  a 
bill  isn’t  paid  for  by  the  lOth  of 
the  second  month  following  pur¬ 
chase,  unless  other  arrangements 
can  be  made  legally  with  the  credit 
department  for  paying  the  delin- 
(juent  amount.” 

About  Ceiling  Prices: 

“The  establishment  of  ceiling 
prices  means  that  the  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise  may  not  be  higher  than 
the  price  for  which  it  was  sold  in 
March.  Therefore,  only  prices  that 
have  been  raised  since  March  are 
affected.” 


cism  but  for  constructive  criticism 
and  a  constructive  program  toward 
price  control. 

What  1  would  like  you  to  ask 
yourselves  is  what  can  we  do  to 
make  price  control  work  most  effec¬ 
tively,  how  can  we  make  certain 
that  the  whole  anti-inflation  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  go  up  in  smoke.  1 
think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
you  can  do. 

Retail  Leadership 

Yours  is  an  enviable  position  of 
leadership  in  the  retail  field— you 
can  help  educate  retailers  every¬ 
where,  not  only  on  the  re(|uiie- 
ments  of  price  control  but  in  how’ 
they  can  live  with  it  and  under  it 
most  effectively.  'Ihere  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  field  of  work  for  you  in 
promoting  economies  and  efheien- 
cies  in  the  distribution  field— in 
helping  to  strip  distribution  costs 
for  wartime  survival. 

You  have  a  powerful  educational 
medium— an  association  which 
reaches  into  every  corner  of  this 
country.  You  can  help  emphasize 
to  farmers  and  to  laborers  every¬ 
where  that  their  cost  of  living  has 
been  stabilized,  that  you  are  doing 
your  part  and  in  doing  your  part 
you  can  help  them  do  their  part. 

One  way  that  you  can  help  win 
the  war  is  to  help  make  price  con¬ 
trol  work— even  if  it  hurts.  Only 
in  that  way  will  be  preserved  the 
things  we  are  fighting  for— a  stable 
economy,  and  a  healthy  economy 
that  will  outlast  the  war. 


Dr.  Fainsod  on  OPA  Purposes 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
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More  Dollars  For  Man  Per  Month  In  the 
PAY-ROLL  WAR  SAVINGS  PLANi 


TO  WIN  THIS  WAR, 


Pay-Roll  War  Savings  Plan,  now  is  the 
time — 

1.  To  secure  wider  employee  par¬ 
ticipation. 

2.  To  encourage  employees  to  increase 
the  amount  of  their  allotments  for 
Bonds,  to  an  average  of  at  least  10 
percent  of  earnings — because 
“token"  payments  will  not  win  this 
war  any  more  than  “token"  resis¬ 
tance  will  keep  the  enemy  from 
our  shores,  our  homes. 

If  your  firm  has  not  already  installed 
the  Pay-Roll  War  Savings  Plan,  now  is 
the  time  to  do  so.  For  full  details,  plus 
samples  of  result-getting  literature  and 
promotional  helps,  write,  wire,  or 
phone:  War  Savings  Staffs,  Section  E, 
Treasury  £)epartment,  709  Twelfth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


more 

IS  and  more  billions  are  needed 
^75^  and  needed  fast — AT  LEAST 
■^=1-  A  BILLION  DOLLARS  A 
MONTH  IN  WAR  BOND  SALES 

alone: 

This  means  a  minimum  of  10  percent 
of  the  gross  pay  roll  invested  in  War 
Bonds  in  every  plant,  office,  hrm,  and 
factory  in  the  land. 

Best  and  quickest  way  to  raise  this 
money — and  at  the  same  time  to  “brake” 
inflation — is  by  stepping  up  the  Pay- 
Roll  War  Savings  Plan,  having  every 
company  offer  every  worker  the  chance 
to  buy  MORE  BONDS. 

Truly,  in  this  War  of  Survival, 
VICTORY  BEGINS  AT  THE  PAY 
WINDOW. 

If  your  Arm  has  already  installed  the 


avings 


This  space  is  a  contribution  to  America’s  all-out  war  prosram  by 


THE  BULLETIN 


/,  - 


Today,  business  must  adopt  this  aged  but  proven 
weapon  to  defeat  the  insidious  assault  of  personnel 
irregularity  and  inefficiency  on  store  profits.  Always 
a  serious  threat  to  operating  efficiency  and  profit 
strength,  now  these  selling  deficiencies  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  very  foundations  of  the  average  retail 
organization. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Willmark 
Plan  of  Profit  Protection  has  exercised  an  active  vigi¬ 
lance  over  the  sound  ways  of  business  operation  by 
heightening  the  moral  risk  involved  in  irregular  sales 
practices.  A  method  of  planned  education  and  correc¬ 


tion.  it  emphasizes  a  proven  check  back— discourages 
and  minimizes  personnel  irregularity— acts  as  a  spur 
to  better  selling  effort. 

Applied  by  many  thousands  of  successful  retailers 
throughout  the  nation.  Willmark  will  insure  greater 
organization  strength  for  you— will  protect  your  profits 
and  boost  your  sales — whether  you  operate  one  or  one 
thousand  stores.  Today,  when  the  future  existence  of 
your  business  depends  on  sound  business  practices, 
it  is  doubly  imperative  that  you  act  now.  Write  for 
our  free  booklet  WILLMARK  IN  ACTION— it  will  give 
you  all  the  pertinent  facts  and  there’s  no  obligation. 


